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Editorial, 


ARK TWAIN, long honored abroad as the most 
conspicuous man of letters in America and 
known at home as our greatest humorist, 
leaves a place which no other person can fill. 
Had he not: been a humorist, he would -have : 

been an iconoclast of a very bitter type. It was by 
accident that his capacity for humorous writing was 
first discovered; and, when he began to deal with serious 
matters, he was wise enough to cover his sadness and the 
bitterness of his spirit with the thick veil of humor. 
Many of his readers never saw anything else but the laugh- 
ing philosopher. The present writer, discerning, as 
he thought he did, the sad heart beneath the jester’s 
mask, often forgot to laugh and thought only of the 
errors, abuses, and belated superstitions against which 
Mr. Clemens made a good fight all his life.: Travelling 
once over the route of his “Tramp Abroad,” we found it 
not only a stimulus to mirth, but an exceedingly accurate 
guide-book. Every absurdity and exaggeration had 
within it a fact which the traveller in his footsteps easily 
recognized. On a larger scale the same closeness to life 
was apparent, and his jests always covered a serious 
thought which to him was often tragic. 


ed 


AFTER twenty-five years of devoted service to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and the work of the Sunday- 
schools at large, Rev. Edward A. Horton has given notice 
that he will not be a candidate for re-election. No other 
man has in this capacity served so long and so well. 
Although he has had no parish in later years, probably 
there is no minister in Boston who is called upon so often 
to attend funerals and weddings and to make addresses 
and after-dinner speeches. The work done by the Sun- 
day School Society during his administration would be 
gladly accepted in many schools not Unitarian were 
they not under the control of denominational authorities. 
Whatever course Mr. Horton may take after the rest 
which he needs will be watched with interest by numerous 
admiring friends in all parts of the country. 


a 


Society has for many centuries been feeling its way 
toward new methods of carrying on of its operations for 
the common good. In our own time it provides.for the 
administration of justice, for the national defence, and 
sometimes for national aggression, for carrying our 
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letters and literature of every kind, and for the education 
of our children. It properly maintains highways, bridges, 
parks, drainage, and a water supply. It undertakes to 
keep the air pure, the water clean, and all streets and 
houses free from infectious diseases. All things that 
society can do better and for the interest of the indi- 
vidual we now freely commit to our government and 
other institutions. That which the individual can do 
better for himself, without the control and interference 
of society and its agents, we still insist, and shall con- 
tinue to insist, that the individual may be permitted to 
do for himself. 
s 


COMETS were once supposed to be portentous things. 
They are now so well known, so erratic, and so harmless, 
that without irreverence we can describe them as freaks 
of creation. The head of a comet is supposed to be com- 
posed of fragments not gathered into a solid mass. Their 
total weight may be a few tons, and, if they struck our 
atmosphere, most of them would be burned up, as other 
meteors are, before they could reach the earth. ‘The tail 
of a comet is a greatsearchlight. The sun’s rays shining 
through the gaseous envelope of the comet drive it with 
incredible speed into space and reveal its presence as a 
sunbeam, shining through a crack in the blind, will reveal 
the motes floating in the air of a room. The tail of a 
comet sweeping through our atmosphere would affect 
us no more than any other searchlight of large 
dimensions. 

st 


Wits a million immigrants pouring into the country 
this year, the problems of distribution, employment, 
education, and the general well-being of society become 
portentous. There is room enough for a million men, 
women, and children if they could be put in the right 
place and given a chance to earn their living with health- 
ful conditions and be stimulated to improve the chances 
of education; but, if they are to come in at haphazard, 
to be crowded into the East Side of New York, to be 
jammed into our mines and steel works, and there left to 
work out their own salvation, crime, poverty, and misery 
will increase. Already the criminal record of the United 
States surpasses that of the Western European nations, 
and the worst elements of anarchy and semi-savagery 
imported from the south-east of Europe are becoming 
defiant, lawless, and difficult to control. We have 
native delinquents enough without importing all the 
criminals of Southern Europe that can be smuggled into 
the country. 

ed 


THE education of children, whether in public or pri- 
vate schools, is largely under the control of tradition. 
If ninety-nine children are trained in a certain way, and 
the one hundredth child is not trained in that way, he 
becomes an oddity and outlaw who finds it difficult to 
keep his place with his fellows. The writer has had the 
care of children, and has watched many who are subjected 
to the drill imposed upon them by our modern system 
of education, and has always felt a profound pity for the 
children in whom he was most interested, but whom he 
could not rescue from the system. President Eliot is 
reported to have said that a newsboy learns without 
difficulty all the arithmetic that he will ever need to use. 
Boys and girls thirteen years of age are required to com- 
pute interest at different rates for months, days, and years, 
and yet the probability is that the majority of them will 
never, so long as they live, be required to compute the 
interest on a note. They are required to learn in a day’s 
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lesson grammatical rules which they will never under- 
stand, even if they should become doctors of philosophy. 
If only we had time to treat our children as the Japanese 
do and as Ruskin advised, that is, let them learn the 
things they need to learn through companionship with 
their elders and friends, what heart-breaking burdens 


would be removed! 
wt 


THERE is such a thing, according to Robert Burns, 
as being ‘‘unco guid,” over-righteous. That does not 
mean that men and women are ever too good in reality, 
but that their goodness comes in streaks, and mostly 
affects their judgments of other people. Now, if any 
one would test himself and see whether he belongs to 
that class or not, let him, just after denouncing some rich 
and responsible sinner who will never come within the 
sphere of his influence, ask himself whether he always 
pays his fare if the conductor is careless enough to over- 
look him; whether, in passing through the Custom House, 
he voluntarily reports-everything dutiable; whether, in 
making a return of value of his house and furniture to the 
tax-gatherer, he renders exactly the same list of values 
that he would insist upon when the insurance company 
was paying damages; whether his return to the assessor 
reveals everything taxable, whether it is in sight or not. 


The Waste of Youth. 


In the book of Zechariah there is a prophecy concern- 
ing the restoration of the city of Jerusalem which indicates 
the coming of a time of prosperity, when old men and 
women shall abound in the city, ‘“‘“and the streets of the 
city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof.”’ In any city where boys and girls abound and 
make the streets ring with laughter, healthful conditions 
must have been established, and right relations also 
between the children and their parents, guardians, and 
possible employers. In Oriental countries in the old 
days the problem of child labor as it now exists was 
impossible. Children might share the labors of their 
parents in an out-of-door life, where it was difficult to 
rob them of fresh air and healthful rest: the factory 
system had not been invented. The greatest waste of 
life in our time and country comes from the loss of the 
great tide of joy and gladness which ought to flow out of 
the lives of the young into all the channels of society. 
Men and women of all ages need to come in contact with 
the freshening influence of unspoiled childhood. Japan 
has been called the happy land of children because fam- 
ily life was carried on as a whole. When the carpenter 
went to his daily toil, his wife and his children went with 
him. They spent the’ day together. The carpenter 
worked, the wife provided food and care, and the chil- 
dren learned while they played and played while they 
learned. 

We are forced, by the exigencies of our modern civil- 
ization, to put our children into school-rooms and classes, 
and subject them to something like military drill in order 
to give them an education and keep them out of mischief. 
Because one class treats the children in this way, all 
classes must, because it is one of the absurd results of 
our social organization and method of training that, 
whether the results of any given kind of education are 
good or bad, all must have it or be put to a disadvantage 
for lack of it. One sad consequence is that from five to 
fifteen years of age boys and girls can play in the streets 
of the city to an extent sufficient to serve the needs of 
growing childhood only by evading the authorities and 
defying the law. For the majority of children life from 
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five years to fifteen is not joyous, spontaneous, and 
happy. 

Matching the problem of child labor goes on the waste 
not only for the children themselves, who are robbed of 
their youth, but the loss to society which comes from sub- 
stituting an overworked and unhappy class in the: place 
of a happy and hopeful one. Society needs the uplift, 
the buoyancy, the sparkling effervescence of boyhood 
and girlhood. z 

It is not among the poorer and the overworked classes 
alone that this waste goes on: it is conspicuous in the 
lives of the boys and girls who are born into families where 
there is much money and little culture, many oppor- 
tunities to enjoy luxury and no trained intelligence to 
make it desirable. The word “hoodlum’’ originated, 
we are told, in San Francisco, where a generation ago the 
sons of men made suddenly rich ran the streets like their 
poorer neighbors, organized themselves into gangs, and, 
having plenty of money to spend and many inducements 
to spend it viciously, became an intolerable nuisance and 
a new danger in the life of the city. Taking all society 
together, too many of the arrangements are so formal, 
artificial, and restrictive that many boys and girls well- 
born and well-bred in conventional ways do not know the 
meaning of rollicking pleasure and a spontaneous out- 
burst of joy. 

In old colony days, with all the restrictions, there 
were compensations which now we miss. By com- 
pulsion, in those days, life went on for the most part in 
the country and not in the city. The work was out of 
doors, conditions were natural, and that was only 
enough machinery to serve the purposes of hand labor, 
and, of necessity, boys and girls grew up in cheerful re- 
lations with natural scenery, with plants and animals, 
and under the influence of a healthful outdoor life. We 
have now many devices to lure men and women into the 
open air: athletic exercises and popular amusements are 
doing something to offset the evils of civilization, and as 
a result we see young men and women who are taller, 
straighter, and stronger than their parents were. The 
impulse is in the right direction, but it ought to be carried 
so far that a similar growth would be seen in all the 
faculties of the mind and heart. Children are by nature 
poets, actors, lovers of righteousness, full of zeal for 
whatever is heroic, whatever is lovely and of good report. 
Full occasion being given for the exercise of all the best 
qualities of the mind and heart, we should have a won- 
derful new birth of ethical fervor and patriotic zeal which 
would sweep away the evils of which we complain. Let 
any hardened business man whose motto is, ‘‘ Business is 
business,” disclose all his ways and explain the methods 
of business, and their results to his half-grown sons and 
daughters and their horrified protests against some of 
the cruelties of which he has become unconscious would 
surprise him and might properly be adopted by him as 
rules of action. 


The Consecrated Man. 


Formerly the conception of a consecrated man was of 
a man called of God to serve him at the altar or to preach 
his gospel. In remote times he was set apart, dedicated 
solemnly to a worship or a service, and henceforward 
bore a sign or seal that made him recognizable of all 
men. ‘These consecrated men formed a caste. They 
were born into this consecration and received a direct 
call to the priestly office through heredity and birth. 
But in time the caste system mainly disappeared. The 
call became individual and personal, whether of inward or 
outward experience. 


The little Samuel heard a voice from God sounding in: 
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his bodily ear, and there have been many later instances 
of the supposed utterance of the inward experience in 
audible tones. This conviction of being chosen for 
apostleship and ministry by immutable signs has ap- 
parently somewhat weakened in our modern age. At 
any rate, we hear less mention of the miraculous “call 
of God”’ in ordination sermon and exhortation. Simple 
conviction and the impulse of the spiritual nature toward 
expression and service may amply account for consecra- 
tion to a calling that, apart from all self-seeking, may 
seem the noblest and best. The election may spring 
from personal taste, adaptability, desire to touch men’s 
minds and hearts, and to deal with living beings and 
palpitating lives rather than with the products of in- 
dustry, stocks, and bonds. 

The “‘call’’ has come to be considered rather as personal 
choice, natural inclination, desire to reach human ears 
listening for a helpful message through a sympathetic 
voice, rather than any direct summons from heaven such 
as came to Saint Paul on the road to Damascus. The 
whole field of consecration has widened. It is not alone 
to the priest that it exclusively belongs. The layman 
is called to it jas surely and pointedly oftentimes as the 
man who is to occupy a pulpit. Indeed, this thought of 
lay consecration to the highest uses of life, to the dedi- 
cation of wealth, to the offering of service and existence 
itself has grown of late years with astonishing rapidity. 

The clerical profession, it is said, has lost largely in 
numbers of those who desire to enter the ministry. 
There has been a marked decrease in the student corps, 
as the attractions of other callings have become predom- 
inant. Formerly the dignity and importance of the posi- 
tion of pastor compensated for the small pecuniary re- 
turn; but, though salaries have increased, the cost of 
living has doubled or trebled, and the supreme dignity 
of the office has not advanced in like proportion. Rather 
has it lost something of the reverence with which it was 
once regarded, though still held in high respect and 
honor. If there are fewer men of great promise and 
originality crowding the ranks of the ministry than for- 
merly was the case, the ranks are being filled with a 
ministry at large, a ministry of laymen no less valuable 
and effective. 

The consecrated man is the only whole man, the only 
man at least partially developed on all sides whose feet 
are set in the upward path for humanity. If the clergy 
as a class have lost something of the reverence due to 
special consecration unshared by other men—a plain 
and palpable call to join the band of God’s anointed, 
whether the chrism be laid on by mortal hands or given 
by mysterious signs and omens, the conception of a dif- 
ferent form of consecration belonging to no special creed 
or dogma or shibboleth has broadened marvellously, | and 
is gaining in significance with every passing day. There 
are many consecrated men outside the Church, men who 
work righteousness and stand for truth, who are fearless, 
brave, and resolute in their attacks upon every form of 
corruption and. sin. It is too much to say that the 
chief hope of the world has passed from the Church into 
the ranks of these men. For the Church, however stereo- 
typed in its methods and backward in adopting new 
modes of attack, is still a great power for good. But it 
can learn much from the great outside world, and in- 
evitably will when it takes up the mighty march of re- 
generation and hope to a grand new strain of victory. 
The dividing line between the Church and the world is 
sure to lose more and more its hard and fast character. 
All the forces that make for good, for progress, for the 
salvation of the world, are sure to join hands in time to 
come together without question of this ism or that, 
subscription to this dogma or the other. The cry will 
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be: Can-you help? If so, then come and join us, and 
your private opinion shall not be inquired into. Your 
practical work and ardent spirit, your courage, unsel- 
fishness, and devotion are what we need, and the name 
by which you are named is really of no consequence. 
We need souls and consciences and devotion, rather than 
confessions of faith. We need living forces instead of 
dead words and formulas. 

It still seems a long way to the coming together of the 
consecrated, those within and those without the pale. 
The dividing lines still seem drawn by very black strokes, 
but we are all coming to know that men are consecrated 
by the spirit of love and service wherever it manifests 
itself, and the time is at hand when all such will be needed 
as they have never been needed before. Artificial bar- 
riers must go down before the progress of this new form 
of consecration that is to bring new methods of rescue 
and to enlist a new order of workers. 

On every hand such men are needed, nay, prayed for, 
by those who hope for the advancement of the race. 
Multitudes of such consecrated men and women are 
quietly working almost without observation, like a hid- 
den rivulet that makes a greener path through the meadow. 
But more are need by thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands. God hasissued a general call for the consecrated,— 
not merely such as receive the laying on of hands, but 
those outside the Church as well as within it who are to 
revitalize it and save it from formalism and atrophy. 
The spirit of God is shut from the fanes and altars, makes 
new paths, opens a sanctuary in some solitary and loving 
soul, brings a great tide of inspiration to the thinker and 
poet, touches with a new purpose the soul perchance of 
some promoter, financier, man of affairs, and shows him 
the spiritual uses of money, the beautiful, glowing per- 
spective of a consecrated thought. So things material 
are changed to things spiritual; a new scale of values es- 
tablishes itself; the consciousness awakes that nothing 
is precious save what pertains to God and the soul. All 
else is illusory and deceptive. The consecrated man 
must be God’s man, and a lover of his kind, and, though 
he err at times, still as we believe, his name shall be writ 
in the Book of Life. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Anniversary Week. 


The meetings of the national societies and the accom- 
panying celebrations of Anniversary Week fall this year 
in the week beginning May 22. The preliminary pro- 
grammes are now in the printer’s hands, and will reach 
the churches during the first week in May. It is to be 
hoped that every church which is entitled to representa- 
tion will promptly and judiciously select its delegates, and 
that these duly elected persons will make their plans so 
as to attend the annual meetings in Boston. 

The Nominating Committee elected at the last annual 
meeting has printed and sent to the churches its sugges- 
tions for the nomination of officers, directors, and Nom- 
inating Committee to serve the Association during the 
next year. The ticket for officers and directors shows 
but two changes. The name of Dr. Pierce of Washing- 
ton appears among the nominations for the board of 
directors to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented death 
of Rev: John P. Forbes of Brooklyn. Dr. Pierce is par- 
ticularly, well fitted for service on the board of directors 
not only because of his sound judgment: and wide ac- 
quaintance, but also because he is remarkably well in- 
formed about the various departments of our national 
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work. He is the chairman of the Council of the National 
Conference and vice-president of the Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada. While of New England 
birth and education, he has served parishes in California 
and in New York before going to his present important 
post at Washington. He is now the minister of All 
Souls’ Church and the chaplain of the United States 
Senate. 

The other change is in the office of assistant secretary. 
Mr. George W. Fox has served the Association with scrup- 
ulous diligence and devotion for more than half a century. 
Ten years ago he asked to be relieved of his more pressing 
duties, and the work at headquarters in Boston was re- 
adjusted so as to make the burden resting on the assist- 
ant secretary considerably lighter. Mr. Fox, however, 
continued to keep the record of the board of directors and 
to maintain his regular habits at his desk. Last winter 
Mr. Fox expressed his desire for complete relief; and, 
accordingly, a special committee _of the board of directors 
was appointed to consider a new adjustment of the office 
work. ‘The report of this committee was adopted on 
February 8, and by it Mr. Fox was made assistant sec- 
retary emeritus. It was further .voted that he be wel- 
comed to all the meetings of the board of directors and 
to his customary place in his office, and entitled to his 
full salary. He will thus continue to give to the Associa- 
tion the benefit of his unique information and experience. 
To take up the duties laid down by Mr. Fox, the board, 
after conference with the Nominating Committee, elected 
Mr. F. Stanley Howe, and the Nominating Committee 
has placed his name upon the ticket. 

The programme for the meetings of Anniversary Week 
follows the customary order. The Ministerial Union 
meets in Channing Hall on Monday morning, and will 
appropriately begin the week’s observances by a re- 
view of the life and work of Theodore Parker. The 
National Alliance holds its meeting on Monday after- 
noon, and the social reception will be held, as usual, 
at the Somerset in the evening. Tuesday morning 
the chief meeting will be that of the Berry Street 
Conference, and Rev. Howard N. Bfown is to be the 
speaker. Tuesday afternoon and evening and the three 
sessions on Wednesday are given over to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer will come on Tues- 
day afternoon, and the business will be transacted on 
Wednesday morning. The reports of the different de- 
partment secretaries will be submitted in print, so that 
the Association can give its time chiefly to the challenge 
of the new opportunities and obligations. The subject 
at the Wednesday afternoon meeting will be “The Con- 
structive Ideals of our Missionary Work.” ‘The presi- 
dent’s address will deal with ‘“‘ The Administrative Ideals 
of a Free Church.”’ President Charles W. Eliot will 
speak on ‘‘ The Wise Direction of our Church Endeavors 
toward Social Welfare,’’ and the Anniversary Sermon by 
Mr. Slicer will lift us to the consideration of “The Crea- 
tive Ideals of our Religious Life and Work.” ‘The Lay- 
men’s League, the Temperance Society, the Historical 
Society, the Young People’s Religious Union, and various 
other organizations meet on Thursday, and the Sunday 
School Society has prepared a very strong programme for 
the meetings of Friday morning and afternoon. The 
Festival on Friday evening will be presided over by the 
governor of the Commonwealth. 

The Hospitality Committee has made the usual ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of those who come from 
a distance. Let us have a strong rally of all our forces! 
We can look backward with reasonable satisfaction upon 
the progress of the past year. Shall we not look forward 
with confidence and high resolve? SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


a 
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THE political event of the week was the election by 
a plurality of nearly 6,000, on April 19, of James S. 
Havens, a typical Democrat of the old school, as a mem- 
ber of Congress from the Thirty-second District of New 
York, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Rep- 
resentative James B. Perkins, the Republican who in 
1908 carried the district by a plurality of 10,167 votes. 
Mr. Havens conducted his canvass on a platform in which 
the chief planks were condemnation of the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff and a demand for tariff reform. ‘The Repub- 
lican nominee against Mr. Havens was George W. 
Aldridge, the Republican ‘‘boss”’ of the district, who 
on the eve of the convention that indorsed his candidacy 
had figured in an uncreditable light in the investigation 
into the legislative methods of fire insurance companies 
which has been going on in New York. Mr. Havens’ 
triumph, coming so soon after the election of Eugene N. 
Foss as a Democrat to succeed a Republican from the 
Fourteenth District of Massachusetts, attracted national 


attention. . 
a 


THE nomination of Governor Charles FE. Hughes of 
New York to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Justice 
David J. Brewer, was not an unforeseen event; but the 
submission of the appointee’s name to the Senate last 
Tuesday was made the occasion for wide-spread com- 
ment on the probable future complexion of the highest 
judicial tribunal of the republic with regard to the anti- 
trust legislation, actual and prospective, which constitutes 
the main problem of the national administration. All 
the authoritative commentators of both parties were 
unanimous in the opinion that, intellectually and morally, 
the new justice, who will take office next autumn, meas- 
ures up to the high standards of the distinguished body 
of which the President’s act has made him a member. 
Even Mr. Hughes’s political opponents in his own State 
have not undertaken to question the governor’s honesty 
and courage during the period, beginning with his in- 
quiry into the life insurance scandals, during which he has 
been a prominent figure in public life. 


& 


Tue Cuban government is suppressing with a strong 
hand what appears to be an abortive attempt at an up- 
rising by the negroes of the island against the existing 
order. The negro movement, which evidently was in- 
tended to culminate in a simultaneous rebellion through- 
out the island, had wide ramifications, extending beyond 
racial confines and fostered, in all likelihood, by in- 
fluential white interests. The basis of the dissatisfaction 
of the negroes with the administration of President 
Gomez is the small representation which the President 
and his sympathizers have given to the black part of the 
population in the distribution of offices. The first out- 
ward indications of the movement were observed a fort- 
night ago, and the government promptly took the situa- 
tion in hand by ordering the arrest of all the disaffected 
negro leaders who could be found. For the time being, 
the danger of an armed uprising against the dominance 
of the whites is regarded as being at an end. 


st 
‘THE first balloting in the French parliamentary elec- 


tions, which took place last Sunday, demonstrated ef- 


fectively the failure of the Catholic movement, re-en- 
forced by various groups of other malcontents, to stem 
the tide of laicism in the French republic. All the mem- 
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bers of the Briand cabinet, with the exception of M. 
Millerand, minister of public works, posts, and telegraphs, 
who has fallen under the acute displeasure of the labor 
unions, were re-elected to the chamber by comfortable 
margins. In the incoming parliament Premier Briand 
at the head of the republican “bloc,” will be untrammelled 
by any danger of a coalition that could defeat any im- 
portant government measure—unless, indeed, M. Briand 
or one of his colleagues should commit an inconceivable 
tactical blunder such as the incident that put the brill- 
lant Clemenceau out of office last year. The French 
government, under its new mandate, intends to pursue a 
moderate but firm policy in its dealings with the Church. 


ed 


THE last absolutism in Europe passed out of existence 
recently, when Prince Albert-Honoré-Charles of Monaco 
signed a decree authorizing the establishment of a par- 
liament and of a municipal council by universal suf- 
frage. Prince Albert, who at the beginning of the pres- 
ent week arrived in Rome, where he had been invited to 
deliver a lecture on the results of his research into the 
science of oceanography, was confronted less than two 
months ago by a universal demand by his subjects for 
the right to govern themselves. The demand was so 
unmistakably the expression of the will of the nation 


that the prince, despite the complications which the 


gambling interests injected into the problem, bowed gra- 
ciously before the inevitable and surrendered his: powers. 
His acquiescence in the popular desire was made all the 
easier by his own wish to pursue his oceanographic studies 
in peace. Thus did absolutism die without a struggle 
in infinitesimal Monaco. 


wh 


THE rioting at Chang-Sha, which began three weeks 
ago, continues to present a delicate problem to the im- 
perial government at Pekin. The original disorders, 
which began in the city and culminated in the destruc- 
tion of most of the property owned or controlled by 
foreigners, has been recurring spasmodically in various 
inland towns of Hu-Nan province. In each case the ac- 
tivities of the mob have shown a distinct anti-foreign 
animus which has suggested the possibility that in the 
near future intervention by foreign governments may he 
necessary to restore order and safeguard commercial and 
missionary interests of Europeans and Americans. The 
placarding of the country with posters announcing the 
doom of foreigners is one of the incidents of the pending 
disturbance that recall the events that preceded that 
crowning tragedy of the growing pains of China, the 
Boxer outbreak, and the sacking of Pekin by the soldiery 
of half a dozen Christian nations. 


Js 


THE progress of Anglo-Russian diplomacy in Persia 
has met with unexpected obstacles at Teheran. ‘This 
opposition has manifested itself specifically in the refusal 
of the Persian government in its present parliamentary 
form to accept the Anglo-Russian terms for a joint loan 
to finance the infant democracy. The financiers at 
Teheran have found nothing objectionable in the financial 
terms submitted by the would-be creditors of Persia, 
but they have rejected decisively the political terms 
which accompany the proffered loan. These terms, in 
effect, would place Persia under Anglo-Russian guardian- 
ship, vested chiefly in Russia as the local representative 
of the dual coalition. In the mean while, the vigilance 
of German diplomacy in all things that concern Great 
Britain is indicated by the presence at the Persian cap- 
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ital of German bankers who are offering to$¥Persia terms 
apparently more favorable than those that have been 
vouchsafed by the Anglo-Russian representatives. 


Brevities, 


The advocates of personal liberty for themselves are 
not always the advocates of toleration for others. 


When the craze for automobiles has abated somewhat, 
many men of small means who have invested in them will 
find themselves like harbor craft stranded in the mud when 
the tide goes out. 


Gormandizers are fools, but by careful experiment it 
has been proved that good digestion waits on appetite, 
and that they who enjoy their food most are most likely 
to get the benefit of it. 


William H. Prescott wrote to his father that he could 
do without the necessities of life, but he must have the 
luxuries. This has been adopted as the economic rule 
in many an American household. 


At the first National Conference in Saratoga some be- 
lated guests from the South who were present at one of 
the hotels where Unitarians abounded, being surprised 
at their intelligence and good manners, asked one of the 
waiters who these people were. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘dese 
be de brains of Boston.” 


A young man at the outset of his career laid out his 
plan of campaign. He would study law, marry a rich 
woman, atid prosper. He studied law, married a rich 
but uncongenial woman, had an imbecile son, managed 
the fortunes of the family, and just before he died asked 
a friend, ‘‘Haven’t I earned my living?”’ 


We had a friend who was rich and sleepless, and, when 
we advised him to earn a good night’s rest while working 
with his own hands among the shrubs and flowers in his 
grounds, he pleaded that that was impossible. He had 
four men at work there, and he could not go out and work 
with them, and so, because he was rich, he faded away and 
died. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Not Watered, but Washed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the columns of the Register for April 7 and April 14, 
I notice two different versions of a famous witticism of the 
former brilliant pastor of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
Dr. Henry Whitney Bellows. 

In the article entitled ‘‘Four Good Men,’’ printed 
April 7, it is told how Phillips Brooks once spoke to Dr. 
Bellows in good-natured derision of the changes in the 
liturgy of King’s Chapel, saying, “They watered the 
liturgy.’’ Dr. Bellows’ quick response was, “ Not watered, 
but washed.” 

In the Register of April 14 Dr. James De Normandie, 
in his admirable sermon in honor of Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, locates the criticism of the Trinitarian and the 
victorious retort of the Unitarian as a clash of wits that 
occurred, not on this side of the Atlantic, but on the 
other. 

As a matter of fact, it was neither in Boston nor in 
England that Dr. Bellows™made this famous retort (as 
illuminating in its philosophic distinction as it was keen 
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in its wit), but at a dinner table in New York; and the 
opponent whose thrust he so cleverly parried was no 
bishop, but an English professor from Oxford, the same 
Bonamy Price who, when he tried a second time to 
““heckle the heretic,’’ got a second cropper in return, 
even more humiliating to his pride. For, when he further 
tried to quiz the Unitarian as to his peculiar views, and 
demanded what strange ideas of heaven he had to sub- 
stitute-for the orthodox doctrine, Dr. Bellows humor- 
ously rejoined, ‘‘Oh, I like to think of heaven as very 
much such a place and time as this: a group of pleasant 
people, sitting about and enjoying themselves together, 
and all without money and without—Price.”’. 

After this naturally the heckling ceased. 

At the time this encounter of the New York preacher 
with the English professor occurred, Dr. Bellows was 
writing weekly editorials for our Unitarian newspaper in 
New York, the Liberal Christian, and within a short time 
there was printed in its columns a masterly editorial, 
written by Dr. Bellows’ own hand, under the caption, 
“Not Watered,—Washed,’’—an editorial which I still 
have filed away among my papers. 

James T. Brxsy. 

YONKERS, N.Y. 


[Circumstantial evidence seems to favor Dr. Bixby’s 
version of the story. The one we put on record came to 
us from Edward Everett Hale. Eprror.] 


Historic Sites. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In your last issue appears a letter from a correspond- 
ent suggesting that travellers to Europe for the Berlin 
Conference should make a point of bringing back details 
of the homes and haunts of early heroes of the liberal 
faith. Many surely would be glad to be directed to these 
almost forgotten trails, but how can this be done? 

Are there to be found any traces of John Valdes at 
Naples on that long street of the Chiajae or of Ochino 
at Venice? Does the ‘“Stranger’s Church” still remain 
in London? 

Set down in a foreign city without even the help of a 
guide-book, the American tourist is a helpless person, 
who may pass unknowingly a thousand sites, thick with 
memories, and spend a precious day unavailingly hunt- 
ing one. 

Could we be helped to know where to look? W. 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 


Polish Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I trust that some pilgrim to the Liberal Congress at 
Berlin will heed the suggestion by ‘‘T. J. H,” in a com- 
munication entitled ‘‘Polish and Other Unitarians,”’ 
and printed in your issue of April 14. I should like to 
ask the pilgrim to carry his investigations beyond “the 
progenitors of our faith’? and see if in Poland there 
are any contemporary representatives of our faith. No 
one supposes it is possible, least of all the so-called civil 
authorities. Nevertheless, I am credibly informed that 
not long ago there was a Polish laborer in Wayland who 
claimed to be a Unitarian and to have been brought up 
in that faith. One does not wish to construct too large 
a structure upon a basis so slight, but it would seem that 
there is, or may be, a kind of clandestine organization of 
the disciples of Socinus still existing in Poland. 

S. C. BEraAcH. 


WayYLANb, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Flowers for All. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Not all of us may pick the queenly roses, 

In stately splendor growing, heavy with perfume; 

By far the most of us must cull our posies 

Among the humble blooms of road and heather 
Which we must stoop and bend down low to gather 
’Mid leaves and thorns and under dank weeds’ gloom. 


Oh, happy she, who plucks these modest flowers 
With loving touch and gentle, careful fingers; 
Carries them home with her to gild her hours 

Of heavy household toil and humdrum duties, 
Finding in each pale blossom wee new beauties, 
And wholesome fragrance which in each bud lingers. 


The Higher Criticism. 
Mr. WIENER’S “COUP DE GRACE.” 


BYC. H. TOY,, LID. 


Pentateuch criticism, in the course of its development, 
running through a hundred and fifty years, has not gone 
its way without opposition. Pleas for the unity and the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch have appeared from 
time to time, and have been regarded in certain circles 
as decisive against the critics. In our own day we have, 
for example, Prof. W. H. Green’s ‘‘Higher Criticism of 
the Pentateuch,”’ Prof. James Robertson’s ‘Early Re- 
ligion of Israel,” and Prof. James Orr’s ‘‘ Problems of the 
Old Testament,” all of which have been thought by some 
persons to be conclusive refutations of the current crit- 
ical position. The latest work of this sort is Mr. H. M. 
Wiener’s “Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism,’ published 
(in 1909) by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company of Oberlin, 
Ohio, a reprint of articles that appeared in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for 1908 and 1909. Mr. Wiener is a London lawyer, 
the author of “Studies in Biblical Law’’ and of several 
articles on points of Biblical criticism. He has given 
much time to such questions, and writes clearly and 
forcibly. On the paper cover of the present volume 
stands the legend, ‘‘The coup de grace to the Well- 
hausen critics of the Pentateuch.” This ominous title 
was no doubt added by the publishers, but it is a repro- 
duction of a statement made by the author in the body 
of the work (p. 9 f.). Mr. Wiener does not think highly 
of the “critics”: they are, in his opinion, incredibly 
ignorant, careless, and reckless. But we are concerned 
here with his subject-matter, not with his ill-bred and 
offensive tone. 

He has two lines of argument: he first considers the 
use of divine names in the Pentateuch and its bearing on 
the documentary hypothesis, and then discusses various 
phenomena that are supposed to show the existence of 
different documents. In this discussion he follows Car- 
penter’s ‘“‘Hexateuch’’ in a general way, with frequent 
references to Gray’s ‘‘Numbers’’ and Driver’s ‘‘ Deuter- 
onomy,’’ and with a final chapter devoted to the three 
first chapters of Wellhausen’s “‘Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel.”’ 

The first line of argument may be passed over here 
both because a full treatment of it would be too technical 
and too long, and because it is of no consequence for the 
main question involved. Several writers have recently 
dwelt on the fact that the Septuagint and other ancient 
versions differ considerably from the received Hebrew 
text (the masoretic) in the use of divine names, having 
Elohim not infrequently where the Hebrew has Yahweh, 
and vica versa. The Septuagint translators, it is com- 
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monly supposed, followed their Hebrew text faithfully, 
and this text is equally authoritative with the masoretic 
(in both cases internal evidence must decide as to the value 
of readings): it is concluded that the latter is not a 
trustworthy guide for a division of documents based on 
divine names, and this is Mr. Wiener’s contention. While 
this point calls for a more thorough examination than 
has yet been given it, the conclusion just stated is not 
out of keeping with the tone of modern criticism. As is 
well known, critics generally hold that our Hebrew text 
has suffered greatly from scribes and editors in the process 
of transmission. It is agreed that divine names have 
been changed in Chronicles, Psalms, and elsewhere, 
why not in the Pentateuch? But, however this may 
be, it must be remembered that critical analysis does not 
rely solely or chiefly on these names. It is true that 
Astruc in 1753 based his division on them, and that they 
have been employed as labels ever since. But the doc- 
uments they designate (J E D P) are now defined by their 
contents and tone. For example, even the casual reader 
may see the difference between the account of creation 
in Genesis i. and that in Genesis ii., with its pendant in iii. 
This decisive difference would remain if one and the 
same divine name were used throughout the two sections. 
So it is with other sets of narratives that show differences 
from one another, the important point is the difference, 
it does not matter whether the accounts are called 
JED Por ABCD, or by other names. Prof. Eerdmans 
discards the divine names as notes of difference of docu- 
ments, and adopts other notes: he sees in the history of 
Joseph a ‘‘Jacob-recension’”’ and an “‘Israel-recension,”’ 
regards as the kernel of Genesis a composite work, the 
“Adam-book,”’ and supposes the whole, which in its 
earliest form he holds to be polytheistic, to have under- 
gone at a comparatively late time a monotheistic re- 
vision. His general method of analysis is the same as 
that of other critics, only his lines of cleavage are dif- 
ferent from theirs, and his names for his documents dif- 
ferent: his labels would be A J I, with some designation 
for a final redactor. The important question is whether 
his analysis into documents is reasonable,—a question 
that it is not our business to consider here. So in the 
examination of the current Pentateuch criticism we are 
concerned with the contents of the books and not with 
the titles Yahwist (Jahvist) Elohist, Deuteronomist, and 
Priestly. 

The second part of Mr. Wiener’s book deals, as is said 
above, with the objections made by critics to the view 
that the Pentateuch is unitary and of Mosaic origin. 
So far as regards the book of Genesis, he holds that the 
author of the Pentateuch used pre-existing material in 
its composition (such was Astruc’s view), and that “‘it 
is even possible that the critics have really detected some 
glasses and (very occasionally) some points where dif- 
ferent traditions join’’ (p. 42). He sometimes has re- 
course to changes of text and transpositions to remove 
difficulties. his is a legitimate procedure when it is 
based on good grounds, but the changes thus produced 
do not affect the general question at issue. Naturally 
the number of particulars mentioned by him is very great, 
and it is impossible to refer to them all in one article. 
He complains several times that prominent critics have 
not answered his arguments, and he appears to infer 
from their silence that they could not answer them; but 
it is often the case that the answer to an objection would 
involve a long statement of one’s position, and it cannot 
be expected that an author should repeat his book every 
time it is attacked. I give here a few of his main points 
as illustrations of his method of procedure. 

The statement in Exodus vi. 3 is generally regarded as 
important for the history of the name Yahweh in early 
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Israel. The Hebrew text reads: “I appeared to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob by the name El Shaddai, and by my 
name Yahweh I was not known to them.’ In the second 
half of the verse the Septuagint reads: “‘My name Yah- 
weh I made not known to them,’ and this reading is 
adopted by Mr. Wiener. Whichever reading we take, 
it seems obvious that the intention of the writer is to say 
that the name Yahweh was not known to the patriarchs 
(for, as it had to be revealed to Moses, it could have 
been known to Abraham and his family only through 
revelation), yet it occurs abundantly in Genesis. The 
apparent contradiction is sometimes solved by main- 
taining the meaning of, the verse to be that Yahweh had not 
before been known in the fulness of his character; Mr. 
Wiener thinks it inaugurates a new and more intimate 
relationship (p. 54); both these interpretations read into 
the text what it does not contain. But our author 
further undertakes to show that there is literally no 
discrepancy between the statement of the verse and the 
occurrances of the name Yahweh in Genesis. For this 
purpose he lays stress on the expression, ‘I made not 
known,” and declares that in Genesis the name is not 
used by God himself as a revelation (p. 45 f.). What, 
then, of Genesis xxii. 16, where the angel quotes Yahweh 
as saying that he had sworn by himself to bless Abra- 
ham? Mr. Wiener’s answer is that here it is an angel, 
and not the Deity himself, who uses the name. But, when 
the angel of Yahweh, his authorized messenger and 
“mouthpiece, says to Abraham that Yahweh has taken 
him under his protection, this is a definite announce- 
ment of name, quite parallel to the declaration in Exodus 
vi. 3 ff., that Yahweh will be the patron of Israel; and it 
is in keeping with the fact that Abraham calls the name 
of the place “Yahweh will provide’”’ (v. 14). Further, 
all such passages as Genesis iv. 26, ‘‘Men began to call 
on the name of Yahweh”’ (the Septuagint had Yahweh 
Elohim), show that the writers supposed this name to 
be known and used in. worship. It is clear that this is 
a conception of the caltic history notably different from 
that of Exodus vi. 3, and the difference involves a dif- 
ference of documents. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Wiener, in unwarrantably 
laying all the stress in Exodus vi. 3 on the expression 
“made known,’’ has missed the critical question at issue. 
Another instance, much less important, may be mentioned, 
in which he seems not to understand the attitude of 
critics. In two places, Exodus xvii. and Numbers xx., 
the place Meribah is mentioned in connection with in- 
cidents in the history; the word Meribah (interpreted in 
the Biblical text to mean “a striving’’) means ‘‘place of 

judgment,” and is the designation of a spot, as, for ex- 

ample, a sacred well, where legal or ritual decisions were 
given by authorized persons. In both passages water 
is procured for the people from a rock, in Exodus by 
Moses alone, in Numbers Aaron is somehow associated 
with Moses: in Exodus the time is near the beginning of 
the wandering, in Numbers towards its end. Mr. 
Wiener (p. 104) makes merry over the attempts to as- 
sign these stories to various authors or editors,—‘‘the 
critics,’ he says, “hold it impossible that any author 
should have told two such stories.’”’ Not so. It is a 
question not of possibility, but of probability, two things 
between which he does not always distinguish, though 
such distinction is of prime importance in historical 
inquiries. Instead of ridiculing the question, he should 
have asked whether it is probable that two such similar 
incidents should have occurred at two places bearing the 
same name: he might then answer in one way or another, 
but his method would have been correct. 

We may pass on to consider our author’s treatment of 
the law of the central sanctuary in Deuteronomy xii. 
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The law requires that, when the people shall have entered 
Canaan, all sacrifice shall be offered at the place that 
Yahweh shall choose, and an existing contrary custom is 
abrogated, ‘‘ You shall not do as we do here to-day, every 
man what is right in his own eyes.’’ Now we learn from 
the book of Kings and from the prophets that in the regal 
period there was great freedom as to the place of sacrifice, 
shrines abounded throughout the land Hezekiah seems 
to have tried to break these up (2 Kings xviii. 4), but it 
is clear from Jeremiah and Ezekiel that he did not suc- 
ceed, and Deuteronomy xii. may be understood to be a 
renewed effort to abolish them, especially as it does not 
seem likely that Moses, as things are described in Leviti- 
cus and Numbers, would allow the license here condemned. 
But, passing by this explanation, which supposes a late 
date for Deuteronomy, we may refer to Exodus xx. 24 f., 
where permission is given to build altars and offer sac- 
rifices “in every place where_I cause my name to be 
remembered,’’—a _ prescription that appears to contra- 
dict Deuteronomy xii. definitely, for the places defined 
are simply sacred places, of which there were many in 
Canaan. Mr. Wiener perceives the difficulty and meets 
it in noteworthy fashion. He has elsewhere warned his - 
readers against introducing modern-.ideas into the con- 
struction of old Hebrew life, but here he has recourse to 
modern legal methods and phraseology. He distinguishes 
between ‘‘lay altars’? (those erected and used by non- 
priestly persons) and “‘horned altars’’ (those belonging 
to a sanctuary) and between ‘‘customary’’ and “‘stat- 
utory’’ sacrifices, and affirms that Exodus xx. is dealing 
with the first class of altars and sacrifices, and. Deuter- 
onomy xii. with the second class. For this. opinion he gives 
no definite reasons, only assertions. As the altar of 
Exodus xx. 25 is of stone, one does not see why it might 
not have horns. But this distinction between altars as 
to form is superficial: it puts aside the only question of 
interest, the question, namely, whether they were the 
loci of a legitimate worship. Nor is the distinction 
proposed between. customary and statutory sacrifices 
here relevant, since the prescription in Exodus xx. is 
every whit as much a statute as that in Deuteronomy xii.; 
for the remark that Deuteronomy xii. never prohibits 
lay altars at all, there is no groundin the text. In passing 
a couple of discrepancies in the Pentateuch may be men- 
tioned. In Deuteronomy xvi. 2 the sacrificial animal 
for the Passover proper (the Pesach festival) may be 
taken from the flock and the herd, while in Exodus xii. 
only sheep and goats are allowed,—a small difference, but 
one impossible in a unitary code; and it is also remark- 
able that the Pesach (which is to be distinguished from 
the feast of unleavened bread) is not mentioned in the 
list of national festivals in Exodus xxiii. 14 ff. (the code 
Exodus xxi.—xxiii. purports to have been given at Sinai). 
The second discrepancy is of more general interest. It 
is the familiar fact that in the two forms of the decalogue, 
in Deuteronomy v. and Exodus xx., the grounds stated for 
the observance of the Sabbath are different; yet both 
forms are said to have been announced by Moses and to 
have been written with the finger of God. Such a dif- 
ference could not have arisen in Moses’ lifetime: the 
occasion, according to the narrative, was too solemn and 
the wording of the commands too important to permit 
the supposition of a failure of memory on the part of 
Moses or of one of his friends. But the discrepancy 
becomes intelligible if we suppose two lines of tradition 
or two constructions at a later time: interest in the 
national fortunes would suggest the rescue from Egypt, 
as the ground of the command, Yahweh as savior claims 
the day; on the other hand, the larger conception of him 
as creator of the world would make cessation from work 
proper because he, according to Genesis ii. 2 f., ceased his 
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work of creation on the seventh day. Here are widely 
different conceptions embodied in different documents. 
Other points calling for consideration, such as the re- 
lations between the various codes and the testimony of 
the historical and prophetical books concerning the 
Pentateuch, must be passed over here. ‘The illustrations 
given above may suffice to show that on some important 
points Mr. Wiener’s method of procedure is not sat- 
isfactory. In general, he is too much inclined to insist on 
small legal distinctions and to neglect the larger aspects 
of the matters he deals with. In some particulars he may 
be right as against certain critics. I do not pretend to 
defend all the arguments and conclusions of recent works 
on the Pentateuch. They sometimes disagree among 
themselves, and sometimes press analysis too far and 
make difficulties where there are none. But, so far as 
I can see, Mr. Wiener’s contentions do not at all dis- 
credit the general position that the Pentateuch material 
consists of various strata, in content and tone so diverse 
from one another as to point to different lines of tradi- 
tion and different documents belonging to different, 
mostly post-Mosaic, periods of the history of Israel. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Practical Work against War. 


BY H.C. PHILLIPS. 


To the historian of the future the close of the nine- 
teenth century will mark a social triumph for which the 
world had long waited,—the passing of the glory and pres- 
tige of armed conflict,—for The Hague Conference of 
1899 sounded the moral doom of war. Henceforth, 
stripped of its glamour, regulated by international agree- 
ment, and hedged in by preventatives, war will be re- 
garded as a deplorable, if necessary, evil. Even the great 
armaments under which the nations stagger are ve- 
hemently declared to be a form of peace insurance, and 
surely the heavy premiums paid attest the international 
dread of conflict. 

But, if the moral doom of war has struck, its material 
doom is the task of the twentieth century; and, judged 
by the events of a decade, nobly has the century begun 
its work. 

Even the careless observer of recent events must ob- 
serve in the peace movement a new working principle, 
hitherto somewhat obscured,—that of practicality. Ideal- 
ism and sentiment have done a great work in bringing 
about abhorrence of war and will take their part in the 
century to come, but the kaleidoscopic changes and strik- 
ing anomalies of the last decade have brought out very 
strongly the need of an additional element of practical 
common sense. Eleven years have seen two Hague 
Conferences; eight cases of arbitration carried to The 
Hague Tribunal; a hundred treaties of international 
arbitration, some of them of unlimited scope; sixty or 
more arbitrations between nations; a great war brought 
to an end and another probably averted by machinery 
made possible by The Hague Conference; and everywhere 
growing evidences of international good will. And yet, 
step by step with this progress toward peace have gone 
ever-increasing armaments until the world groans under 
their burdens. What does it mean? Must armament 
keep pace with arbitration? If so, peace and economic 
ruin are synonymous terms. Or do armaments exist 
because as yet arbitration has offered no trustworthy 
substitute? If this be true, the situation calls for calm 
reasoning and practical institutions. Doubtless present 
armaments are excessive; unquestionably they are a 
crushing burden; economically they are open to justi- 
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fiable attack; but is there any evidence that disarmament 
of the nations. to-morrow would spell peace? Are ar- 
maments not an effect rather than a cause? And does 
not the practical remedy lie rather in an international 
court of such character that it will command the respect 
of the nations and attract an increasing number of classes 
of cases while armaments will become less and less needed 
and finally, perhaps, useless? 

When the first Hague Conference created The Hague 
Court it took the first and longest step in this practical 
campaign. The Court was the most practical instrument 
the great minds of the nation could then devise; but, like 
all new institutions, it required time to expose its de- 
fects. To-day its imperfections seem glaring; mever- 
theless, it has attracted eight cases, has demonstrated 
the wisdom of its establishment, and, more than this, 
it has paved the way for a real international court of 
justice. 

If further evidence is needed of the practical trend of 
public thought, it may be found in the scant notice given 
the subject of disarmament in the second Hague Con- 
ference and the great amount of attention given to the 
proposition, urged most emphatically by the delegates 
from the United States, for the establishment of a Judicial 
Arbitration Court, combining all the advantages of the 
existing Hague Court and overcoming its obvious dis- 
advantages,—a court to consist of approximately fifteen 
judges (not diplomats) under salary paid by the nations 
jointly, with annual sessions and a delegation always at 
The Hague and ready for business. The existing court 
is unwieldy and hard to set into operation. For each case 
a tribunal must be selected from a numerous panel; 
the arbitrators are paid by the litigant nations; and the 
decision is often a compromise or a diplomatic solution 
rather than a just verdict. What individual would rest 
easy with an important case in the hands of a local court 
thus organized? And yet The Hague Court has been 
entrusted with international problems of a very delicate 
nature, including the Casa Blanca dispute between 
France and Germany and.the pending North Atlantic 
Fisheries case, which for almost a century has baffled the 
diplomats of the United States and Great Britain. What 
more striking proof is needed that the new court, with 
none of these defects, would be eagerly sought for the 
disposition of many troublesome questions lurking in the 
archives of different state departments, and would, as it 
won the confidence of the nations, naturally attract all 
but the most grave disputes? 

The second Hague Conference gave the new court all 
but existence: only the method of appointing judges 
remains, and this could not be solved because the smaller 
nations insisted that the equality of states be recognized. 
Obviously a judge from each nation would defeat the 
purpose of the Court by making it cumbersome and 
expensive. But, while no plan for dividing fifteen judges 
among forty-four nations could be devised, the Con- 
ference so left the matter that any number of nations by 
appointing judges, after a plan they may agree upon, may 
establish the court for themselves. And here the matter 
rested until recently Secretary Knox made his proposal 
that the International Prize Court provided by The 
Hague Conference be given the functions and jurisdiction _ 
of the Judicial Arbitration Court, thereby solving the 
question of apportionment of judges and utilizing ex- 
isting machinery. It should be remembered, however, 
that in the Prize Court the small nations waived their 
interpretation of equality of states on the ground that the 
great powers would have more use for the Court; there- - 
fore, they may not yet be ready to accept the same 
apportionment of judges for the Judicial Arbitration 
Court. Whether it would be wise for a number of na- 
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tions to establish the Court for themselves on a basis that 
would probably be unacceptable to some of the others 
brings us again to the keynote of the movement,—prac- 
ticality. Whether the third Hague Conference solves 
the problem or it is solved by the nations before that 
Conference, it is safe to predict that the world’s statesmen 
will never dispose of the subject in other than a practical 
way. The nations will not be swept into ill-considered 
action. And, when their peoples are brought from in- 
difference to an appreciation of the practical nature of 
the movement, their delegates.to future Hague Con- 
ferences will have no excuse for opposing any plan of 
appointing judges that appeals to the practical common 
sense of a great majority. 
Mowonk Lake, N.Y. 


In Darkest Naturalism and the Way Out. 


BY REV. G. R. DODSON, PH.D. 


In the world of life a secular change of climate, as in 
the coming or passing of a glacial epoch, profoundly 
affects all animal and plant forms. Fortunately for us, 
physical conditions on our planet are wonderfully stable, 
and we human beings are able to adjust ourselves to the 
relatively slight alterations that actually occur. There 
are, however, great changes in what may be called the 
moral climate of the world which exert a profound in- 
fluence on the sensitive spirit of man. A certain view of 
nature and man’s relation thereto arises and prevails 
for centuries, producing a corresponding type of emotion 
and action. ‘Then the thoughts of men are changed with 
the process of the sun: there is a new conception of nat- 
ure and man and their relations, and the result is a pro- 
found alteration in the spiritual life of humanity. It has 
long been the fashion to exalt wilful faith and to dis- 
parage thought, to glorify practical philanthropy and 
defame philosophy, and the present unhappy situation is 
the result. For it is upon our outlook, upon our larger 
thoughts, upon our conception of the nature of the world 
and of our place therein that our religious life largely 
depends. It is this which decides whether we shall be 
rational, sane, and joyous, or depressed in our enthusiasms 
and hopes. It makes a world of difference whether we 
have been able to attain to a spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, or feel compelled to accept a view according 
to which human life is a mere epiphenomenon in a vast 
physical, material mechanism, in which ideals are visions 
without basis in reality and all that is humanly precious 
is impermanent and fleeting. 

The dire need of this time is for a philosophy that shall 
legitimate our aspirations and release faith and hope 
from their imprisonment, and that shall yet be true; 
for the present generation feels compelled to accept a 
view of nature and human life that is depressing in that 
it seems to negate longings that are not only deep, but 
that we instinctively know to be the noblest part of our 
endowment. The tragedy is that what is noble and 
divinely beautiful and precious should appear to be 
untrue. 

Consider the situation; it is extraordinarly simple and 
easy to comprehend. Science grows more and ever more 
comprehensive. It finds natural causes for everything. 
The heavenly bodies were once supposed to be gods, 
they are now known to be material masses. Before 
Kepler’s time it was supposed that each planet was 
guided in its orbital journey by an angel. The angels 
m\’ 


have all been dismissed, and in place we have 


the formula for the work done, the energy expended in 
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maintaining the planet’s velocity. And so it is with 
storms, lightning, earthquakes, eclipses, and all natural 
phenomena whatever; for all things we either know or 
expect to find natural causes. The whole sidereal uni- 
verse is regarded as a physical mechanism. 

Confidence in science is increased by its immense practi- 
cal successes. It assumes natural causes for diseases, and 
it is finding them and showing how they may be pre- 
vented. It multiplies the production and facilitates the 
distribution of the commodities which maintain the in- 
creasing population of the earth. We know it is true 
because we can trust our lives to it, and because it 
enormously increases our efficiency. But it has to do only 
with natural causes, not with spiritual agencies which may 
be propitiated by sacrifice and prayer. Moreover, as it 
advances, the impression becomes irresistible that the 
natural is all-inclusive. It is clearly an ordered whole, 
not only in space, but also in time. ‘The evolutionists 
are victorious all along the line. No one doubts that the 
earth has reached its present. condition by processes 
which are still in operation, and fewer and fewer doubt 
the natural origin of the human race. Further, we hear 
of the laws of evolution of human society, of civilization, 
of art, science, and even of religion. The very operations. 
of our minds are in accord with psychological laws, and 
the freest will is farthest from caprice. Laws, orderly, 
natural processes, without and within, now and through- 
out the past,—this is what we see, or at least believe in. 

That is, we have ended in naturalism, and for many it 
is literally in ‘darkest naturalism,’ since, in the form in 
which they hold it, it acts like a blight upon the life of 
aspiration and religious faith. ‘The reason that it is so 
depressing to them is that they are conscious of profound 
religious needs, yearnings, and experiences which they 
have been educated to regard as bound up with a belief 
in the supernatural. Naturalism seems, therefore, to 
threaten what is most precious, to mean the suffocation of 
the spiritual life. In this situation there are three 
characteristic modes of reaction. Many clear, logical 
minds, realizing that the conclusions of science are not 
to be resisted, accept naturalism and bravely, even 
heroically, try to live without religion. They do this 
because the only religious views with which they are 
acquainted are clearly in contradiction with what for 
them is indisputably true. 

Others there are whose religious feeling is so deep that 
they cannot accept what threatens to destroy it, and they 
are therefore driven to ignore science and sometimes even 
to deny the very existence of the material world. ‘There 
is also a third class composed of those who can live 
neither without science or without religion, who see the 
futility of opposing the knowledge that is so indispensable, 
and who at the same time know in their heart of hearts 
that religion is something more than mere falsehood or 
superstition. So they keep and use both; but, seeing no 
way of harmonizing these two necessities, they keep 
them carefully apart. ‘They thus live a double, or, rather, 
a divided, life. Entirely happy they can never be, since 
there is always the uneasy consciousness that the faith 
which is so precious may after all turn out to be untrue. 

Such a situation is not satisfactory. It is not one in 
which we can contentedly rest. There is a way out of 
the confusion, a way out of darkest naturalism; but it is 
only for the sincere in thought, the brave and single- 
hearted. First of all, it is not through the will to be- 
lieve, through tampering with the integrity of the mind. 
There is no hope in sophistication, in juggling with facts 
or attempts to minimize the scope or validity of scientific 
truth. The way out is not backward along the path 
thought has travelled. Vain is the effort to find some 
nook or cranny in the cosmic process for a supernatural 
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deity. Precarious is the faith of those who are looking 
for some place outside the realm of the natural for God 
and jthe higher nature of jman. Thus, Alfred Russel 
Wallace agrees with Darwin that man’s body was de- 
veloped by natural process, but he makes an exception 
of the intelligence and higher moral qualities. Man’s 
spiritual nature, he thinks, is superadded, not evolved. 
“The love of truth, the delight in beauty, the passion for 
justice, and the thrill of exaltation when we hear of any 
act of courageous self-sacrifice, are the workings in us of 
a higher nature which has not been developed by means 
of the struggle for material existence.”’ 

That Wallace has failed to make out his case, that the 
consensus of opinion is against him, will cause no regret 
to those who understand the real situation. Indeed, 
I can hardly imagine anything more disastrous to phi- 
losophy and religious faith than for Wallace’s idea to have 
proved true. For all our hope lies, not in disproving na- 
turalism, but in making it thorough-going. It is precisely 
because man is inside the natural realm, wholly inside 
and all of him inside, body, soul, and spirit, that we are 
not only justified, but logically driven toward a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe. For see, what is it that 
depressed us but our conception of nature as surely 
physical, as a material, mechanical process? But a 
process that includes man cannot be so conceived. ‘That 
which is dead could not originate life, that which is 
material could not produce and sustain civilization. 
When we are forming our conception of nature, we can- 
not leave man out. A nature that produces life, that 
blossoms out into consciousness, the love of truth, the 
passion for justice, the thirst for righteousness, and the 
longing for ideal perfection is the only nature we know 
anything about. The trouble with our agnostics is that 
their thought halts when it ought to be thorough-going. 
It is clearly unjustifiable to form a conception of Nature 
from a study of her lower, more inorganic processes, 
leaving out her higher product, man, and then to sup- 
pose that Nature so conceived explains man. ‘The fact 
is that human nature in its very highest development, in 
the visions of its poets and prophets, of its philosophers 
and men of science, is simply nature in its upper ranges. 
For man is no outsider. He has not been injected into 
the realm of the natural from the outside. He is an out- 
come of the world-process, and no beautiful qualities 
that he has manifested have ever been drawn from an 
extraneous source. 

All is natural, then? Yes. Including Jesus? Yes, 
including his life, his love, and his influence in the world. 
No rose on its stalk, no bird building its nest, no creature 
fulfilling the law of its being, is more natural than was 
Socrates drinking the hemlock or Jesus on the rood. 
From this conclusion there is absolutely no escape. It 
is only necessary to be clear-headed and see the sig- 
nificance of the truths and principles that we accept 
without hesitation, in order to have a religion once more. 
And what a magnificent view it is that now opens before 
us, and rewards us for refusing timidly to halt or com- 
promise or attempt to go back! ‘The vision is that of a 
great process, seemingly material, physical, and me- 
chanical in its lower ranges, but evolving at last into a 
world of conscious, aspiring beings, into faith, hope, and 
love, into philosophy, science, and art, into a vast society 
of social beings, with imperfections no doubt, yet with 
dreams of perfection and earnest efforts to find out and 
fulfil the law of their being. If, as is but fair, this great 
process be interpreted by its achievements and aspirations, 
rather than by its obscure beginnings, what must we say 
of it when we see that it has produced saints, sages, and 
saviors, and the still higher ideals which they worshipped, 
but did not attain. Yet the implication of darkest 
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naturalism is that in the laws and forces of the physical 
part of the universe we have the real, essential nature. 
A more enlightened naturalism will say that the great 
process is to be judged by its outcome rather than by its 
earlier phases, and that the noblest fruits of its long de- 
velopment are the best expressions of its real nature. 

Below the living realm natural processes may be un- 
conscious. The mote in the air current and the sun in 
its course may be moved by forces as purely physical as 
they seem. And, though animals exhibit evidences of 
consciousness, there is nothing that leads us to suppose 
that any one of them has an ideal to which it strives to 
conform its life. In man, however, the great process 
becomes self-conscious. He strives to find and fulfil the 
law of his being: he co-operates in his own evolution, 
His worship is as natural a function as digestion, and for 
his further progress as necessary. When he ceases to 
adore and strive to realize ideals, he ceases to grow. His 
prayer, his longing for an unattained perfection, is the 
impulse of growth become conscious. To dispense with 
religion, then, is to forego all further development, for 
the moral aspirations are merely anticipations of coming 
reality, the promise and potency of a nobler future. 

To some this view will at first appear too religious, too 
inspiring, too beautiful to be true. Yet it is one which 
it is not merely permissible to hold. Rather it is a view 
to which we are driven when we acknowledge that man 
is no foreigner who has affected an entrance to the uni- 
verse, but an outcome of its life. When we are con- 
sistent in our naturalism and draw the ultimate con- 
sequences of our scientific principles, the position I have 
been trying to state seems unescapable. A realization 
of the profound significance of this truth will bring again 
joyous faith and buoyant hope. Estimating nature by 
the spiritual values she has produced, we see that she must 
be as divine as our divinest dreams. 

Another inference equally inspiring seems necessary. 
We have said that the world-process, like any other, is 
to be judged by its outcome rather than by its obscure 
beginnings and earlier phases, and that, when thought and 
love and duty and devotion to the ideals of perfection 
appear, the nature of Nature comes out. But is it not fair 
to estimate man himself in the same way? He also is 
a process which, like nature, has seemingly purely phys- 
ical and animal beginnings, but which rises in favored 
situations to great heights of spiritual elevation. Can 
we not say that we are right when we feel by instinct that 
this higher man is the real man? And, if we felt this truth 
to the full, would we doubt our immortality? Is it not 
because of the naturalistic habit of thought, because of 
the suspicion that the real man is the physical organiza- 
tion, that the Easter hope is often difficult? Certain it 
is, at any rate, in that in the most highly evolved spec- 
imens of our race we can see most clearly the true char- 
acter of the reality that is the essence both of nature and 
man. lJooked at in this way, the spiritual attitude of 
a man like Jesus, his sense of a filial relation to an over- 
arching love and trust in the eternal life, and the faith of 
Socrates in a divine man in men, have significance for 
us who share the same nature, but are less highly evolved. 
It seems rational to trust what they trusted. 

To this general position slow-going, constructive 
thought has at last come, although poetic and religious 
insight reached it ages ago. Not only is it stated by 
Emerson in ‘‘The Problem’’ that the “temples grew as 
grows the grass,” and that 


“Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old,” 


but it is clear now that this truth is in germ in that ani- 
mism which is the religion of savages the world over. 
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It seems fantastic to regard natural objects as inhabited 
by spirits, andzyet that theory was right in this, that 
that which reveals itself in the conscious life of man is 
in all Nature, too. In the course of ages human thought 
has been purified, organized, and verified. But in justice 
to its beginnings we may say with the poet that 
“Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 

To visions fair are wrought.” 

The poets, philosophers, and men of science are teach- 
ing us of the significance of our own life as the present 
stage in the unfolding of the great life. We are catching 
some glimpses of the meaning of the great process. 

“And still the worship deepens, 
And quickens into new, 
As, brightening down the ages, 
God’s secret thrilleth through.” . 
This interpretation of Nature, though more thorough- 
going and true than the half-way, partial naturalism now 
in vogue, will not perhaps increase our mechanical ef- 
ficiency in the exploitation of Nature’s physical resources. 
Its value lies in the fact that it affords a view of the world 
which gives nourishment and support to faith, hope, and 
the life of aspiration. It satisfies the religious longing; 
for, as the philosopher Paulsen says, ‘“‘The real essence 
of every religious belief is the assurance that the true 
nature of reality reveals itself in that which I love and 
reverence as the highest and best: it is the certainty 
that the good and the perfect, towards which the deepest 
yearning of my will is directed, forms the origin and the 
goal of all things.” 

Furthermore, this interpretation is no private fancy. 
Toward it the clearest and best thought of our time is 
converging. ‘Thus, Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia 
University, New York, declares that we must draw the 
necessary conclusions from the accepted view of the nat- 
ural origin of our race. He says that “Narrow and 
straightened naturalism has erred in its estimate of 
nature.... Having learned that Nature works by 
machinery, it neglected the obvious fact that the machin- 
ery exists to support and maintain its product. The 
future historian will note the neglect and characterize 
our age as one strikingly lacking in intelligence. He will 
note our vast industry, and comment on the fact that, 
while we made great machines to support and sustain 
the products of that industry, we could none the less 
regard Nature as purely mechanical, with no product to 
exalt and sustain. We have been so afraid of the doc- 
trine of final causes and of assigning deliberate intentions 
to Nature, that we have forgotten that she has produced, 
supported, and sustained human civilization. For man 
is a part of Nature, carried on by her forces to work the 
works of intelligence. In him she bursts forth into sus- 
tained consciousness of her own evolution, producing in 
him knowledge of her processes, estimation of her goods, 
and suspicions of her ultimate significance.” 

Well may the professor continue, ‘This is a truth of 
Nature and not a product of human fancy; and it is a 
truth fraught with the profoundest emotional import.”’ 
He who perceives this import has found the way out of 
“‘darkest”’ into an enlightened naturalism; for it is ever- 
more indisputable that man, not in his body only, but in 
his higher nature, in his religion and spiritual life, is an 
outgrowth of Nature herself. It is simply a fact, as this 
thinker says, that man “‘has grown out of Nature’s own 
stuff and been wrought in her workshop. He is, then, 
no mere commentator on the world or spectator of it: 
he is one of its integrations, so to speak, a supreme in- 
stance where Nature has measurably evaluated herself. 
His comments are Nature’s self-estimate.”’ 
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Other scholars might be quoted in support of this 
position, but what it needs most is simply clear state- 
ment. Indeed, this philosophy of enlightened naturalism, 
which is at the same time humanism, lies right in the great 
highway of human thought, and it is to its inspiring, 
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joy-giving, and energy-creating view that we must all’ 


eventually come. As we emerge from the depressing 
conceptions that have so long prevailed, as we begin to 
comprehend the real significance of the scientific view of 
man’s place in nature, happy trust and sense of kinship 
with the highest spontaneously return to our hearts. A 
new poetry and a new music may be expected to appear. 
One of the first fruits is the exquisite poem by W. C. 
Gannett :— 
“The Lord is in his Holy Place, 
In all things near and far! 
Shekinah of the snowflake, he, 
And Glory of the star, 
And Secret of the April land 
That stirs the field_to flowers, 


Whose little tabernacles*rise 
To hold him ,through the hours.” 


Lovely as are the images called up by these lines, the 
naturalism they express is incomplete. ‘Thought cannot 
stop there. 
love, is as natural as snowflake, star, or flower, the poet’s 
logic is flawless and his thought as true as it is beautiful 
when he goes on to say that 
“God hides his love within the love 
Of those whom we love best; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by him possessed: 
He tents within the lonely heart 
And shepherds every thought; 
We find him not by seeking far,— 
We lose him not, unsought.”’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Spiritual Life, 


Nothing is truly good to a man which does not make 
him just, temperate, courageous, and free; and nothing 
can be evil to a man which does not give him the con- 
trary disposition. Marcus Aurelius. 


s 


God may properly be called the Father of the world; 
the spirit of the world is part of God; not only made 
by him, but begot by him. God therefore is in the 
world, the stars, the earth, and is—highest of all—the 
Supreme Mind in the heavens.— Plutarch. 


ea 


Never was the vast hope which breathes in the words 
of Jesus more necessary to the health and sanity of the 
race. We need his unfaltering trust in God, his un- 
wavering confidence in the tearless land beyond death; 
we need the sweetness and radiance of his faith in man 
and truth.—-Selected. 

ed 


When you have closed your doors and made dark- 
ness within, remember never to say that you are alone. 
You are not alone; God, too, is present there. If you 
always remember that, in all that you do, in soul and 
body, God stands by as a witness, in all your prayers 
and your actions you will not err, and you shall have 
God dwelling within you.—Epictetus. 


& 
A man’s life is not truly measured by the number of 


his years, but by the value of his work. Not length of 
days, but loftiness of deeds, is the standard of measure- 


Because man, dowered with intelligence and 
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ment. You may wish for a long life, but remember that 
it will be of no use to you or to any one unless you make 
it all the time a life of well-doing. In short lives there 
have been great achievements and grand examples. The 
age of Methuselah is a poor thing compared with the 
work of Jesus. Let all action be straight and strong and 
true. Better have your life four-square than fourscore. 
A. Irvine Innes. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Soul’s Cry for God. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


My heart crieth out for the living God.—Psa.ums Ixxxiv. 2. 


No demand of the human soul is more deep, more 
pathetic, more inextinguishable, than its cry for God. 

This cry began seemingly with man’s creation on the 
earth; certainly it has accompanied all his earthly history 
so far as we can trace that history; nor does there appear 
to be any reason for supposing that it will ever cease so 
long as he remains in the world. ‘This cry of the soul for 
God is what all the altars and temples and religions of 
the world mean; it is what its philosophies really mean; 
it is the deepest impulse of its poetry and art and music; 
I am not sure but it will some time be seen that it is the 
real meaning of its science. 

Said Saint Augustine, “Thou madest us for thyself, 
O God, and our heart is restless until it repose in thee.’ 

As a babe feels out instinctively for its mother’s breast, 
and cannot be happy or still until it finds it; as the caged 
eagle is restless inside its bars and can be satisfied only 
when it feels its wings beating the free air; as the human 
eye pines for light, the human mind for truth, and the 
human heart for love, so the human soul, in its weakness, 
ignorance, and imperfection, is restless, must be,—its 
very weakness cries out for a support higher than itself; 
its very ignorance cries out for a wisdom higher than its 
own; its very imperfection cries out for perfection; and 
not until these are found, as they can only be found in 
God, does it seem possible, in the nature of the case, that 
man, created as he is, can rest or find peace. 

I say I think that this is not only what man’s temples 
and altars and religion mean, but really what his phi- 
losophies and poetry and art; and even his very science, 
will more and more be seen to mean at bottom as we learn 
to understand them better. 

Man’s reason is so made that it cries out for an answer- 
ing Reason in Nature,—an Intelligence over all things, 
through all things, in all things, the explanation of all 
things. Nothing is more abhorrent to man’s mind than 
the thought of an idiot universe, a world without in- 
telligence or meaning. But for man’s reason to demand 
intelligence and meaning in the universe is, in its own 
way and language, to cry out for God; for what is God 
but the Infinite Reason? 

The mind of man is so constituted that it seeks order 
and unity. It cannot rest in disorder. It has some- 
times been said that classification (putting things in 
order) is knowledge. We know by discovering like- 
nesses and unlikenesses, similarities and dissimilarities, 
by bringing parts together into wholes, tracing unities in 
diversities. This is the way all the sciences are built up. 
The science of botany is the orderly array of the facts 
of the vegetable world: it is the setting forth of the 
unities that run through the diversities of vegetable life. 


So, too, with the other sciences. As soon as the facts 
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concerning the rocks of the earth and the stars and 
planets of the sky were fully enough studied out, to re- 
veal their lines of order and their wnities, we had the 
sciences of geology and astronomy. So everywhere 
science is the push out to find the order in the disorder, 
the one in many. And this push is instinctive to man’s 
mind. The human mind hungers for order, it cries out 
for unity. 

Nor can it stop with the attainment of its object in a 
mere part of the creation, it must find it everywhere. 
Botany and geology and astronomy do not embrace all 
there is in the universe. Is there not an order running 
through Nature as a whole? Is there not a great unity 
binding all its parts into one? This is what the mind 
longs for. And it can never rest until the answer comes, 
“Yes, there is such a supreme order, there is such a 
supreme unity.” 

But, when the scientific mind, impelled by its own ir- 
resistible instinct, has thus pressed on until it has dis- 
covered order transcending order and unity beyond 
unity, until it has reached at last an ultimate highest 
unity in the universe, what has happened? Why, it has 
simply climbed the same mountain peak from its own 
side that philosophy and religion, propelled by a like im- 
pulse in the human soul, have been from the beginning 
climbing from their respective sides. They have all been 
climbing from disorder! to” order, from diversity to 
unity. 

This is exactly what philosophy’s thought of First or 
Efficient Cause means. This is exactly what religion’s 
thought of Creator and Moral Ruler of all things means. 
As in the physical world the mind cries out for unity, and 
cannot rest until it finds it, so in the intellectual and 
moral worlds the mind’s demand for a like unity is just 
as imperative. And the great final threefold unity, 
unity in power, unity in intelligence, and unity in benefi- 
cence, which we find at the summit as we press up all 
these three paths of the physical, the intellectual, and 
the moral, is what we mean when we say the Infinite, 
Eternal, Supreme, One, God. 

Thus it is that the human soul’s insatiate and inerad- 
icable demand for order and unity is its own confession 
that it can never rest except in the thought of One Power 
over all, One Wisdom embracing all, One Plan of Good 
for all worlds; that is to say, a moral universe commen- 
surate with the physical, “One far off divine event toward 
which the whole creation moves.” 

A hint of the same thing I think we find in the mind’s 
craving for harmony. The lowest form of harmony is 
that of sounds,—mere physical harmony,—sounds of such 
pitches that the waves of air which produce them are in 
length multiples of each other. Such harmony of sound 
gives pleasure of its kind. But we soon rise to the per- 
ception of subtler harmonies, harmonies of sound with 
feeling and thought, and then to harmonies that tran- 
scend sound and all things physical. ‘The great musicians 
soon get to the point in their musical compositions where 
they feel that their instruments are poor and inadequate, 
and the resources of sound are practically exhausted, and 
they long to burst through the cramping limitations of the 
physical into the realm of the free spiritual; that is, 
the physical harmonies which the hand or voice can pro- 
duce and which the ear can hear only dimly hint those 
higher harmonies which the soul feels. But, when they 
come to try to express these feelings or to attach words 
to them, what is the character of the words? Instinc- 
tively they are religious words, words of adoration and 
worship. So deeply does the soul feel that its cry for the 
loftiest harmonies is really a cry for God; that is, a ery 
for the all perfect Life and Love, in whom all the soul’s 
imperfections and dissonances are made complete. 
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Thus it is not by accident that music attaches itself 
so closely to religion. Harmonies of spirit are love and 
worship. When the soul yearns most for harmony on 
the human plane, it feels most the spirit of love toward 
human beings. When it yearns most for harmony on 
the plane above the human, it feels most the spirit of 
adoration to God. Perfect human love is just perfect 
harmony between human soul and human soul. Per- 
fect worship is just perfect harmony between the soul and 
God. ‘Thus the soul’s deepest longings for harmony are 
cries for a Perfect and Infinite Love. And what is 
that but God? 

Likewise, in man’s natural desire for beauty and in- 
ability to be satisfied with any possible beauty of earth, 
there seems to be a secret testimony to his relationship 
to the divine. His longing for the beautiful quickly 
exhausts the possibilities of the physical, and rises to the 
richer realm of the intellectual and moral. It is the 
vision of the ideal that ever haunts him, wooes him, thrills 
him,—the ideal that is not on earth, that finds its realiza- 
tion only in the All-Beautiful, the All-Perfect. Thus it 
is that man’s longing for the beautiful, which cannot be 
satisfied short of the Perfect Beauty, is really, in its 
deeper meaning, the soul’s cry for God. 

And man’s desire for truth, too, seems to be the same. 
Man’s soul is so constituted that it cannot rest in false- 
hood or illusions. It wants reality, it wants verity. And 
this is not merely at one point or on the surface: it wants 
these everywhere, and above all at the heart of things. 
It cries out with a passionate cry that will take no denial 
for Truth, absolute, eternal, unchangeable, as the mean- 
ing of this universe. Is such truth possible without God? 
Is it not another name for God? 

And the soul’s cry for right, too,—right that is immu- 
table and eternal, right and justice at the heart of being,— 
what is that but a cry for God? No thought that ever 
came to man has more power to drive him wild, to make 
life intolerable, than the thought that possibly the great 
plan of things may not be just, the thought that pos- 
sibly in the end wrong, and not right, may prevail in the 
universe. From this thought all that is sanest and high- 
est in man revolts, saying, ‘It cannot be.” Amid all 
the shortcomings and seeming miscarriages of earth where 
the wrong seems to prevail, amidst all the dark prob- 
lems of evil where we can see little light, there is that 
within us, deeper than all other voices, which says, 
“There must be a solution, there must” be”a™Justice 
throned on high which we may trust.” 

And what is that voice but the divine within us wit- 
nessing to itself? What is it but the soul, as Saint Augus- 
tine puts it, made for God, unable to rest until it rests in 
him? And, when it does thus consciously rest in him, 
able to feel that, whatever comes, the Judge of all the 
earth will do right, how great and inexpressibly precious 
is its peace! _ a 2 AS 

There are times when man’s need of God seems es- 
pecially clear, times when the soul’s needs seem especially 
deep, therefore when its cry for God is likely to be es- 
pecially urgent. Let us note some of these. 

Times of danger are such. 

Were you ever with a company of persons when a great 
danger suddenly came upon them? If so, you know how 
instinctively a large part of them began to call upon 
God. When a sudden disaster overtakes a vessel at sea 
and all expect quickly to go down, many lips, unused 
to prayer, for once, at least, are certain to pray fervently. 
Nor is it strange or in any way unreasonable. Only, 
in such times men usually pray for what it is very foolish 
and useless to pray for; namely, some miraculous deliver- 
ance, some change of laws of physical nature for their 
benefit. God is too wise and good to answer such prayers; 
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for, if his physical laws were not constant, man would be 
safe nowhere on land or sea, and the earth would speed- 
ily become unhabitable. But there are prayers that are 
fitting and blessed in such hours of danger,—prayers for 
self-forgetfulness and courage, and trust in God, so that 
one may, if possible, be of service to others, or, if not, then 
so that one may go down calmly and peacefully, sure that 
it is as safe to die as to live, singing :— 
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“The ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared and no loss to me,” 


The calling of the soul upon God, which means or which 
helps to create such trust as that, is blessed and only 
blessed. 

‘Times of trial and discouragement are occasions when 
men are perhaps somewhat more likely than at other times 
to cry to God. And this is well.» Dark hours I think are 
never made darker by going to God, but they are often 
made brighter. The great thing to be feared from dis- 
couragement and trials is that they may make us hope- 
less and perhaps cynical and bitter. 
result, they are an evil indeed. But I think the world 
never found such a preventive of this as going to God. 
The very act of laying our troubles before One who is 
greater and wiser than we, whose plans are larger than 
ours, and whom we can trust, can hardly fail to help us 
look upon matters more calmly, and to see that there is 
no reason for bitterness or despair. As between two 
men, one of whom goes to God for help in his trials and 
the other of whom does not, I am sure the former will 
be likely to come through the braver, the calmer, and the 
more hopeful man,—yes, and what is important, much 
the sweeter in spirit. He who in hours of trial and agony 
learns to say, as Jesus did in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not my will but thine be done,” by his 
very submission to the higher, wiser Will, rises to a nobler 
plane of life. 

If in dark times we go to God to coax or bribe or im- 
portune, or compel him to do as we want, we shall get no 
good, but shall be likely to come away more bigoted and 
pharisaical and hard of heart than we went. But, if we 
go to learn that his ways are higher than our ways and his 
thoughts than our thoughts, and to get strength and grace 
to prefer his wisdom to our unwisdom, then we shall come 
away with new light and peace, having gained a great 
victory. 

In loneliness the soul instinctively cries out to God. 
And how much loneliness there is in every human life! 
It does not require residence in a forest or a desert to 
beget loneliness. There is no more weary or oppressive 
solitude than that which many a soul inhabits in the 
midst of a crowd. ‘To be in the midst of human beings 
who do not understand us or sympathize with what is 
deepest in us, to have hopes and fears, sorrows, yearu- 
ings and ideals, that we can tell no one. Ah! that is to 
be lonely indeed. What is the resource? ‘The holiest, 
the sweetest, the most blessed resource that man ever 
found is God. In him we have a Friend that understands 
us wholly, to whom we can tell all, with whom is perfect 
sympathy. 

We are all very much like little children. ‘The little 
child goes to sleep peacefully in the dark if it knows the 
loved presence of its mother or father is near. Waking 
up in the night and finding itself alone, it cries out in fear. 
But a word or a touch of the parent hand, revealing the 
dear, protecting presence, drives away the fear and brings 
peace again. So it is that in the night-hours of our 
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out for God than in temptation. 
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soul’s loneliness we cry out for God, and cannot rest 
until we hear the divine voice or feel the divine hand. 

When we suffer wrongs, our souls instinctively cry out 
to God. Alas! the danger is lest we cry out for ven- 
geance upon the wrong-doer. If we do that, the lash 
will fall upon our own backs. ‘The ideal for us is the 
prayer of Jesus for his crucifiers, ‘Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” 

Or even if we are not able to reach the height of that, 
it is much to be able to look up and say, “‘O God, thou 
knowest mine innocence; thou art not deceived; thou 
dost not misjudge or misunderstand.’”’ Many a man 
misjudged and wronged by his fellows, who, without this 
resource, would have been utterly overborne and crushed, 
has been able to bear all and keep a cheerful and courag- 
eous heart to the end, because in the night watches he 
has been able to look up to God and say, ‘Thou know- 
est; none can hide the truth from thee; thou art a 
witness to my integrity.” 

There is no time when the soul has more reason to cry 
He who in tempta- 
tion to evil shuts God out of his thought is in most serious 
peril, if he be not lost already. But he who draws near 
to God, to shape his yea or nay to the tempter in the light 
of the Divine Presence, is safe. ‘The question, ‘“‘ What 
will God have me to do?” and the prayer, ‘‘God help 
me to be true and do right,” will prove a shield against 
which the fieriest darts of temptation will be impotent. 

Or if, neglecting God, the tempted one has fallen into 
sin, then what shall he do? Shall he continue his neg- 
lect? This he will be only too likely to do. But he 
must not yield. God now is his hope. Let him, like the 
prodigal, say, “I will arise and go unto my Father.”’ 
And yet not to escape justice. Let him not make the 
mistake of crying to be delivered from the penalty due 
his sin. There is no true repentance and no safety in 
that. Just penalty is kind. Let him pray for grace and 
strength to bear the retribution, and to rise up through 
the just desert borne into strength to overcome in future 
time. 

Oneof the deepest and most passionate cries for God that 
the human soul ever knows is that which it utters in the 
presence of bereavement. ‘To see those who are very 
dear to us, dearer than life itself, loosen themselves from 
our arms and drift away from us out over the silent 
river,—we unable with all our effort and tears to hold 
them back,—this is anguish that is unspeakable. Is 
there no assuagement of it? No balm in Gilead? 

The most helpful and blessed resource that man has 
ever found in all his experience on the earth is faith in 
an infinite Love over all, who takes away our loved ones 
only to keep them in his more immediate presence and 
tenderer care: the faith that sings :— 

“They are not dead! they have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here, 


Into the new and larger life 
Of a serener sphere. 


“« And ever near us, though unseen, 
Their dear, immortal spirits tread— 
For all the boundless universe 
Ts life—there is no dead.”’ 

. The faith that all our dear ones are God’s dear ones 
as well as ours, and therefore are safe, and that it is only 
a matter of a little while before the veil will part and the 
shadows will roll away, and we shall all be one again, 
reunited in our Father’s house,—this faith makes us 
all conquerors over death. In its presence death vanishes 
away andisnot. All is life, life eternal in God. 

‘These, then, are some of the ways in which the human 
soul cries out instinctively and ever, from the earliest 
moment of its conscious, rational existence, all through 
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life, for something above itself, stronger than itself, more 
perfect than itself, the light of its day, the source of its 
life, the permanent amidst the changing, the explanation 
of its ideals, the infinite unity and harmony at the heart 
of all discords and diversities, the satisfaction of all its 
longings. 

Here we find the answer to be made to any of our fellow- 
men who may ever presume to talk lightly of our rela- 
tions to God or of our dependence on him. We see the 
answer that is to be made when any speak, as thoughtless 
men sometimes do, of outgrowing the need of laying hold 
of the Divine Hand as we go through the world. 

Talk lightly of our dependence on God? Outgrow our 
need of help higher than ourselves? Alas! who are we 
that thus we dream? Have we lost our reason? Can 
the creature outgrow his Creator? 

Ah, when we can call ourselves into existence or sus- 
tain ourselves for a moment of time; when we can bring 
the morning at our wish or the night at our bidding; 
nay, when we can create a blade of grass or guide our 
own steps for one hour with certainty that within that 
hour sorrow and danger and death shall not overtake us, 
then, but not before, may we talk lightly of our need of 
God, or cease to listen to those deep voices of our nature 
that cry out for him. 

Do without God? Yes, if the time ever comes when 
plants are able to do without light, or babes without 
mothers, or springs and rivers without the sea whence all 
their waters come, or the earth without the sun, then, but 
not before, may we, we puny children of earth, turn our 
backs upon him who is our Life, or stop our ears to those 
voices, without and within, that forever call us to his 
protection and his love. 

Friends, we little realize what treasures, exhaustless 

and infinite, we have in God. 
“Imagine a world without God, and then we see. With- 
out God the universe loses its meaning. Without God 
reason is baffled in its every flight. Without God our 
ideals are dreams and our hopes are bubbles. Without 
God faith’s feet stand on nothing. Without God im- 
mortality fades away, and man sinks down essentially 
to the level of the brute, and death speedily swallows up 
all. 

But with God, oh, with God, the world fis rational, 
the*universe is alive, man is immortal, {hope''lights“eter- 
nalffires, love reigns in all worlds,"and there"is no”good 
thing in earth or heaven that is not waiting to_be ours. 

HarTForD, Conn. 


Prayer. 


In our sorrow and sadness we look up to thee, O Lord; 
and when mortal friends fail us, and the urn that held 
our treasured joys is broken into fragments, we rejoice to 
know that thou understandest our lot, and wilt make 
every sorrow of our life turn out for our endless welfare 
and our continual growth, so that thou wilt take us home 
to thyself with no stain of weeping on our face. O Lord, 
when ourselves have been false, when our own hearts 
cry out against us, and we stain our daily sacrifice with 
remorseful tears, we rejoice to know that thou art greater 
than our heart, and wilt bring home every wandering 
child of thine, with no stain of sin on our immortal soul. 
Father, we thank thee that amid the joys of the flesh, 
amid the delights of our daily work, and all the sweet 
and silent blessedness of mortal friendship and love upon 
the earth, thou givest us the joy of knowing thee, the 
still and calm delight of lying low in thy hand, and feeling 
the breath of thy spirit upon us. Amen.—Theodore 
Parker, 
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The Fairy Singers. 


BY CONSTANCE GRAEM RAMSAY. 


Up and down we go by night, 

And whoso hears our music light 
Must rise and follow us to and fro,— 
Many shall come, but none-shall go. 


The dreamer turns beneath the moon, 
And hears in dreams our silver tune,— 
Feet that follow and lips that are dumb,— 
None shall go out, though many come. 


The shepherd hears the bleat of flocks 
Upon the hills, among the rocks, 

And winds himself with his plaid about,— 
Many come in, but none go out. 


Duke and titled earl and lord 

Lay aside both pen and sword 

To hear us sing when the moon is low,— 
Many shall come, but none shall go. 


Come! We will give you gold to spend 
And wondrous treasures without end, 
And untold joys we will give to some,— 
And none shall go, though many come. 


Are you not weary of your tears? 

We give you joy a thousand years, 

A thousand years, and then good-bye. 
Is it so easy then to die? 


For all the years we take as toll 
Only that little thing your soul, 
For a thousand years with death at bay, 
Think what a little price to pay! 


Now we have you, we hold you fast! 

You are ours as long as your life shall last. 
Ours in sorrow, ours in sin,— 

None shall go out, though many come in. 


Fairy singers outside your door, 

They will take your soul and bind it sore, 
Bitter your sorrow and long your pain, 
But never a one gets free again. 


The Salvation Army. 


Last autumn we wrote two editorial notes 
in which the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners given by the Salvation Army to the 
poor were criticised as being, in the form they 
were given, useless and sometimes degrad- 
ing. Some sharp replies were made and the 
editor was accused of not knowing what he 
was talking about. Afterward, by advice 
of the legal counsellor who was conducting 
the defence of the Salvation Army as against 
the Overseers of the Poor of the City of 
Boston, some papers were sent for our in- 
spection, including photographs of boys and 
girls in various parts of the city who were 
recipients of the bounty of the Salvation 
Army. These pictures emphasized in our 
mind the objection which we urged. Here 
are bright looking, decently dressed boys 
and girls who are, as one may say, put in 
the pillory as paupers, these pictures re- 
maining as permanent records, to be in- 
spected, it may be, when these boys and 
girls have grown up, to be seen, perhaps, by 
their children and regarded by them all as 
souvenirs of an incident of their lives which 
they would gladly forget. We propose now 
to go a little further into the subject, taking 
our data from the report of the Conference 
of Charities and Correction held in Phila- 
delphia in 1906. At that conference the 
Army was discussed in many aspects which 
we will briefly mention, and then confine 
our quotations to the subject of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners. 

As stated by Mr. W. T. Stead in 1901, the 
Army in England raises every year a million 
sterling. Gen. Booth, according to Edwin 
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D. Solenberger, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Minneapolis, ‘“‘is not 
only sole and absolute head of the Salvation 
Army, but he is also director of the social 
scheme now being operated in almost all 
parts of the world.’”’ He holds ‘‘all property 
and funds of the Salvation Army in trust,” 
and in his will he names his successor and 
conveys to him all the property and funds 
of the Army. The Salvation Army makes 
much of farm colonies, but there are at 
present only three colonies, ‘‘having a total 
of but 530 people, including men, women, 
and children.” The Salvation Army lodg- 
ing houses are purely commercial enter- 
prises. This and other work is carried on 
through three distinct corporations. The 
Salvation Army Industrial Homes Company 
was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, and is capitalized at $500,000, 
one-half preferred shares, with interest guar- 
anteed at six per cent. On the beds in-the 
lodging houses during 1905 the profits to 
the Army were over $21,000. 

These various questions were discussed 
at large at the Conference, and members of 
the Salvation Army were invited to take part 
in the discussion. But our principal con- 
cern is with the free dinners. Concerning 
these, we quote from Mr. Solenberger’s 
essay a few paragraphs. 

Few branches of the Army’s relief work 
have been given such wide publicity as their 
free Christmas dinners. The Army began 
the systematic giving and advertising of free 
Christmas dinners in 1898. The method 
then followed was to issue a general invitation 
-to the poor to come to the public dinners in 
the Army’s halls. While a considerable 
number of homeless persons living in cheap 
lodgings accepted the invitation, the Army 
officers noted with regret that families were 
not largely represented. Experienced charity 
workers know that this was mainly due to the 
fact that they were otherwise provided for. 
For years our Christian churches have, 
directly or through numerous auxiliary 
agencies, made special efforts to see that 
the needy, irrespective of church connection, 
received gifts at Christmas time. Their 
work and that of the host of benevolent 
individuals in co-operation with local charity 
organization societies made the wholesale 
methods of the Army quite uncalled for so 
far as families are concerned. But the Army 
took a different view of the matter and began 
in 1899 to secure lists of names of poor 
families. To these free basket-dinners were 
offered, to be called for and carried home 
by the recipients. That this plan brought 
about the desired increase is shown by the 
fact that the Army reports 500,000 Christ- 
mas dinners given to the poor in 1905, 
a gain of 100,000 a year since 1901. ‘The 
tone of articles in the War Cry, published 
after this high-water mark was reached, is 
primarily one of exultation over the vast 
number fed by the Army. But to the minds 
of many experienced charitable workers 
the value and necessity for the Army’s ex- 
tensive Christmas dinner work is more than 
doubtful. 

While it is quite natural that the army 
should wish to give free Christmas dinners 
to those who are guests in their various 
hotels and lodging houses and to the inmates 
of their industrial homes, we cannot approve 
of the tendency to make such dinners public 
spectacles. At the big free dinner given 
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by the Army at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York City last Christmas, the boxes 
and balconies were thronged, according to 
the War Cry, with well-dressed men and 
women who had come out to see what a 
Salvation Army dinner was like. Does not 
this come dangerously near to exploiting 
the poor for the sake of advertising the 
Army? 

One serious criticism of the Army’s 
method of giving Christmas dinners to 
families in their homes is the fact that they 
do not co-operate with other organizations 
and much duplication results. 

In Minneapolis last December an arrange- 
ment was made by which all of the needy 
families known to the City Poor Depart- 
ment and to the Associated Charities as 
likely to be proper cases for free Christmas 
dinners were to be cared for in co-operation 
with local churches, societies, and benevolent 
individuals without any appeal to the gen- 
eral public. A simple checking-up plan was 
devised which enabled each particular agency 
to do its part without duplication or inter- 
fering with the work of any other. Al- 
though the Army was well advised of this 
arrangement, they, nevertheless, put their 
collectors on the streets and announced that 
they would give more Christmas dinners in 
Minneapolis than they had given in any 
previous year. As they declined to check 
up their lists, a larger number of duplications 
resulted, and much money was spent for 
Christmas dinners which might have been 
more helpful to the families if used in other 
ways. 

The pauperization of the poor and the 
introduction of the commercial and com- 
petitive spirit into Christmas charity as a 
result of the Army’s methods might be 
dwelt upon if space permitted. One other 
matter should, however, be mentioned. 

The Army has given the public the im- 
pression that the money contributed to the 
Christmas dinner fund is used exclusively for 
that purpose and for the direct relief of the 
poor during the winter. However, the 
1904 statement of the Christmas and relief 
fund ina typical city shows that about $1,000 
out of $2,000 received was expended for 
such items as printing, stationery, postage, 
express charges, and maintenance of de- 
partments. 

There is a feeling on the part of many 
people that the Army is peculiarly fitted 
for work among the poor, and that, more- 
over, it reaches a class that no other church 
or charity reaches. There is psychological 
reason for this. For years in every appeal 
for funds made by the Army’s collectors the 
money has been asked for on the ground of 
the Army’s relief work. The same is true 
of all its written and printed appeals for 
money. The religious side of their work is 
never insisted upon—is rarely even men- 
tioned. 

“Our officers live among the poor; we 
know best who the needy ones are; we have 
no red tape; we help the vicious and the low; 
we feed the starving; we clothe the naked; 
we lodge the homeless; we care for the out- 
cast; we alone know and help these people,’’ 
is the burden of every appeal, until gradually 
the business man comes honestly to believe 
that ‘‘The Army is in a class by itself,” and 
that its work is necessarily good. 

The newspapers have done much to foster 
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this idea, for the Army is a past master at the — 
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art of advertising and frequently publishes its 
cases. Names and addresses are sometimes 
given in full, thus increasing the tendency 
to destroy the self-respect of the families. 

Brigadier A. J. Parker of St. Louis, in 
explaining the methods of the Army, made 
the following statement in defence of its 
methods :— 

“Tf there is one time when we are good- 
hearted, it is at Christmas time; and we do 
throw open the doors and bid every man 
come in, whether he deserves it or not. We 
say, ‘Come in, and we will fill you up for once 
on Christ’s birthday.’ Perhaps it is wrong 
that we should open the balconies and allow 
people to come in and look down. It is 
done in New York, but I don’t know that 
they do it at other places. The people who 
have the cash in their pockets should know 
that these things exist and that these poor 
souls are starving. Our hope is that they 
may go back and pour out their money, to 
you or to us or the churches or somebody 
else, to meet these conditions.”’ 

When we wrote our criticisms of the Army 
last November, we had not read the things 
we quote. They were brought to our at- 
tention by the secretary of an excellent 
charitable organization. Other workers have 
assured us that our remarks were just. 


The Unitarian Message. 


May I venture to commend to the inter- 
est of your readers a pamphlet, ‘‘ The Uni- 
tarian Message,’’ recently issued by the Rev. 
Charles A. Allen? With some assistance 
from several of our leading ministers, whom 
he has called on for collaboration and criti- 
cism, but mainly as expressing the convic- 
tions of his own life, spent in the service 
of our churches, Mr. Allen has set forth 
what appear to him the central faiths and 
motives of Unitarianism. In doing this, 
he has drawn together an astonishing wealth 
of illustration and allusion from a wide 
circle of writers of our spirit, though not 
of our doctrinal belief. His work throws 
much light, I am convinced, on our essential 
purposes in the world, purposes that we 
often lose sight of in the concern for things 
of more immediate urgency. 

That Unitarianism is fundamentally un- 
dogmatic in character, that its affiliations 
are with spiritual and mystical rather than 
with rationalistic types of thinking and 
feeling, and that its mission is one of recon- 
ciliation between conflicting dogmas, which 
are after all of secondary importance,— 
these are some of the positions which Mr. 
Allen expounds and illustrates. I write as 
myself a somewhat gradual convert to his 
ideas. In the process of repeated revision 
to which the work has been submitted, I 
have had the privilege of seeing it, and have 
become increasingly impressed by its im- 
portance. 

Great stress is being laid among us on the 
necessity for working for the advance of 
social justice, a crusade with which I am 
most completely in sympathy. But, having 
regard to the actual situation, is it not 
apparent that one powerful deterrent to 
the realization of higher ideals in our com- 
mon life is the divided state of the Church? 
So long as dogmas are put foremost by a 
large majority of those who stand forth as 
the religious leaders of the people, what 
chance is there for ethical idealism? A 
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most pressing need of the time is for recon- 
ciliation and a growing sense of spiritual 
unity among the scattered forces of Christen- 
dom. Unitarians, among others, are greatly 
to blame for holding a provincial and di- 
visive attitude. The appearance of any 
attempt among us to strike the fundamental 
note of the Unity of the Spirit ought to 
be hailed with joy. We need not Catholi- 
cism, but catholicity, in order to get to- 
gether in the highest of all causes, that of 
fellowship and justice among men. Let us 
welcome any help that looks in this direction! 
I am not writing at Mr. Allen’s request 
or with his knowledge, but I have no doubt 
that copies of his pamphlet can be had by 
sending the price, 25 cents, to Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, Waverley, Mass. It deserves to be 
read, pondered, and inwardly digested by 
hundreds of our ministers and thousands 
of our people, and might well serve as a 
basis for discussion in our Alliances, Unity 
Clubs, and in the adult classes of our Sun- 
day-schools. RicHARD W. BoyNnvTon. 
Burrato, N.Y. 


Literature. 


THE RoucH RIDER AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Bliss Carman. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1 net.—Although, in the lan- 
guage of trade, it is said that poetry is “‘a drug 
in the market,” that nobody wants it or 
buys it, there must be somewhere a rift 
within that commercial lute, as the supply 
of poets and of poetry (much of it, to be 
sure, only more or less agreeable rhyme) 
does not fail in the land. And, when a real 
poet comes, what acclamations of joy await 
him! Bliss Carman is certainly a real poet. 
But he is not exactly or at all times just 
such a poet as some old-fashioned folks 
would quickly recognize. For instance, 
he glorifies very common things, so that, 
with Mr. Kipling, a long-range rifle is as 
good as the trusty sword which “carries the 
casques of men,” or, possibly, an Atlantic 
steamship as poetic as that thing of spirit, 
the white sail that glides across Loch Katrine. 
Very well: apparently we must get used to 
this sort of poetic diction with what grace 
we can muster. But this is not all, or per- 
haps we should say the worst. For Bliss 
Carman sometimes gives us a rather bad 
mix-up of real poetry and—well, something 
that has little rhyme or rhythm, if it possess 
reason. For instance, on one page we find 
such prosaic lines as: ‘“‘They knew what it 
meant full well,’ and “‘To find their quiet 
Main Street.” To use Lord Jeffrey’s 
famous—or infamous—pronouncement on 
Wordsworth, ‘This will never do.’’ There 
is, and forever must be a difference between 
prose and poetry. And, though we know 
why he uses it, to say 


“Good evening, sir,’ he greeted the stranger 
passing by, 
‘It is a pleasant evening.’ 
said I,” 


too closely recalls Dr. Johnson’s man who is 
walking on the strand, and there he meets 
another man whose hat was in his hand! 
But to leave this not very gracious criticism, 
there is much better verse than this. Mr. 
Carman, in harmony with his subjects, 
Col. Roosevelt, the Rough Riders, etc., can 
dash off lines that are full of spirit and fire. 


‘It is, indeed,’ 
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To call Roosevelt ‘the modern Roundhead, 
the man who rides and reads,”’ is good, as we 
consider the long list of all sorts of books he 
is said to have devoured in a year; and he 
can certainly ride fast and long, as the 
Egyptian guides called him ‘‘the man who 
never stops.” And this man “of Harvard 
and the plains’’ is also ‘‘the man who loves 
the open, the man who knows the street.” 
Such lines as these have the true touch of 
poetry ,— 


“Ye shall forego not, therefore, the magic of 
the spring, 
Nor miss one pang of rapture the pagan 
year can bring.” 
Or this:— 


“The sorcery of the wind and sun, 
The alchemy of the rain.” 


Only a genuine poet could have spoken of 
the “sweet impartial rain’? or “the frail 
unanxtous flowers.’’ Perhaps such poems as 
“The Angels of Man” and “At the Making 
of Man” rather too readily recall Swin- 
burne’s magnificent chorus from “ Atalanta,” 
“Before the beginning of years’; but then 
it is always unfortunate that so many great 
men have written before us, who are not so 
great! Nevertheless, in conclusion, Bliss 
Carman has the genuine, divine fire, only, 
sometimes, he ought to blow it into a little 
clearer flame. 


Lyrics oF Lire. By Florence Earle 
Coates. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—These are genuine lyrics, 
of genuine life, though of life not specially 
in the open or in the streets, but in that com- 
mon theatre, the soul of man. ‘They are 
thoughtful, delicate verses, with a woman’s 
outlook—or imlook—upon the mysteries of 
pain and suffering, and also of a joy that is 
partly intellectual,—as there certainly is a 
joy of the intellect. For example, it is— 
as Wordsworth found them—‘the cheering 
thoughts that spring out of woman suffering.” 
Our poet sings :— 

‘Let in the Prison House of Pain things full 
of beauty blow, 

Like Christmas roses, which attain 

Perfection mid the snow,— 

Love, entering, in his mild warmth the 

darkest shadows melt, 

And often, where the hush is deep, the 

waft of wings is felt.” 


There is a subtle thought in the poem, ‘‘ Each 
and All,’”’ where, after watching the struggle 
in another’s soul, between evil and good, 
with trembling interest, the onlooker says,— 
“Vet soul,—my soul, what meant the strife 
To thee?—what power had 
Another wrong to make thee feel 
Thyself so wronged and sad? 
And when at last good overcame, 
Oh, why wast thou so glad?”’ 


Here, of course, is subtly hinted the soli- 
darity of the race, and that for each human 
soul, no matter how virtuous, there is always 
the possibility of saying with John Bunyan, as 
the pinioned thief went by, “But for the 
grace of God, there goes John Bunyan.’’ 
We do not feel that Mrs. Coates always steers 
clear of that fatal snag,—fatal at least to 
true poetry,—of the commonplace, as in the 
first line of ‘‘Courage,’ ‘‘’Tis the front 
toward life that matters most,’”’ or its last 
line, ‘‘Seems in itself worth while.”” With 
Browning we must cry, “‘Oh, the little more, 
and how much more it is, and the little less, 
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and what worlds away!’ Perhaps, asa whole, 
Mrs. Coates is nearest Helen Hunt Jackson 
in quality of thought; and that she reminds 
us of that truly remarkable poet is certainly 
much in the later singer’s praise. But some- 
times the touch ought to be a bit surer. 
Thus we have this little poem, excellent in all 
but the last line,—which of course ought to be 
the best,—marred by the unfortunate use 
of the word ‘‘ sublime ”’ as a verb:— 


A HERO. 


He sang of joy; whate’er he knew of sadness 
He kept for his own heart’s peculiar share: 

So well he sang, the world imagined gladness 
To be sole tenant there. 


For dreams were his, and in the dawn’s fair 
shining 
His spirit soared beyond the mounting 
lark; 
But from his lips no accent of repining 
Fell when the days grew dark. 


And, though contending long dread Fate to 
master, 
He failed at last her enmity to cheat, 
He turned with such a smile to face disaster 
That he sublimed defeat. 


My Frrenp THe INDIAN. By James 
Mclaughlin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50 net.—United States Indian 
Inspector McLaughlin was formerly agent 
to the Sioux at Devils Lake and Standing 
Rock agencies in North Dakota. For thirty- 
eight years he has lived among or had official 
dealings with a race of people who, as he 
says, have been little understood by the 
whites who have displaced them. He counts 
it as not the least of his possessions that he 
holds their confidence, and, if he should be 
accused of having written from the Indian’s 
point of view, he has no answer to make. 
In terse, vigorous speech Mr. Mclaughlin 
tells the story of the Indians in the later 
years. Such events as the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, best-known of all the 
tragedies of recent Indian warfare; the 
terrible story of Captain Jack and his 
Modocs—the desperate defence of a hand- 
ful of ragamuffin Indians who had been de- 
spised and ill-treated for years—which be- 
gan with massacre and ended with the scaffold; 
the marvellous retreat of Chief Joseph and 
the Nez Perces,—these and other events that 
belong to the history of our country are 
chronicled with a clear understanding and 
impartial consideration. The writer tells 
his story simply and effectively. To re- 
count tragedies is by no means his main 
purpose, and the chapters on Indian names, 
sympathies, and ordinary life give pictures 
of the Indian at home among his own. Mr. 
McLaughlin does not minimize the perils that 
surround the Indian of to-day. His chief 
danger comes from the pauperizing influence 
of the great sums of money held for him in 
trust by the government and doled out in 
sufficient sums to assure him an inadequate 
support without labor. This is the doc- 
trine we have heard at the Mohonk Confer- 
ences. ‘To the question, How shall the In- 
dian be saved? there is, Mr. Mclaughlin 
replies, but one answer. Give the people all 
their money as soon as possible. As soon as 
the proper official declares that an Indian 
is competent to administer his own affairs, 
give him his portion of the tribal funds and 
let him shift for himself. No other course 
can build up individual self-reliance. With 
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this done, Mr. Mclaughlin prophesies that a 
large proportion of those under fifty years 
of age will develop the capacity to,“ hustle for 
themselves.” Take away the Indian’s annuity 
by letting him handle the principal, and he 
will be given a start on the road to complete 
civilization that nine times out of ten will 
land him at the desired goal. 


THE First GreAT CANADIAN. THE 
SToryY OF PrfRRE LE Moyne Sieur D’IBER— 
VILLE. By Charles B. Reed. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $2 net.—The task 
of the author has been to put together 
in a continuous narrative all the scattered 
notes and records of this great explorer and 
organizer. If he had worked his will in the 
new world, and if the things he accomplished 
had been sufficiently defended and con- 
solidated by the Frenchmen who came after 
him, the United States would have been a 
French colonial empire with such fortunes-as 
must be forever unwritten. The hero of 
this narrative fought the English wherever 
he found them, plundered their stores, took 
their furs, and did whatever he might do to 
drive the Englishmen and the Protestants 
out of the new world. His feats were as- 
tonishing. In the days when the means of 
travelling by land and sea were scanty and in- 
convenient, he made his appearance wher- 
ever he desired to be, whether in Hudson 
Bay, Montreal, or at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. To him and those who 
worked with him, whether by accident or 
design, no distance seemed an obstacle and 
no peril by sea or land worth consideration. 
From the Falls of Saint Anthony to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, a journey not now 
lightly to be undertaken, they went back 
and forth as occasion called. The Mississippi 
River was traced from source to mouth, the 
Red River country explored and every- 
thing prepared for the colonists who gave 
the name to Louisiana and for a time blocked 
the progress of the United States. 


THE SouRCcE OF “JERUSALEM THE 
GoLpEN.”’ By Samuel Macauley Jackson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$1.38 postpaid—Those who sing “‘Jeru- 
salem the Golden,” and are haunted for 
days by the rhythm and melody of the lines, 
commonly suppose that this is the transla- 
tion of a complete poem by Bernard, the 
Monk of Cluney. Those who knew that 
it was compiled from a long poem entitled 
“The Scorn of the World”’ still supposed that 
this was a fair specimen of that poem. In 
order to get at the truth Prof. Jackson has 
spent much of his spare time for six years 
in studying the history of Bernard and hunt- 
ing for the manuscripts which contain his 
poems. He can now claim that he has seen 
everything that remains of Bernard’s work, 
with all the translations and editions in all 
the languages in which they are printed. 
When one turns to the poem from which 
Neale compiled his hymn, he must expect a 
surprise. The splendid lines in which the 
new Jerusalem is described are there, but 
buried in a mass of denunciation, which 
makes the work for the most part a medita- 
tion on death and hell. He denounces every- 
body and everything in this world, making 
scarcely an exception. The quest for Bern- 
ard’s works and the author’s success in 
solving the problem concerning his life and 
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fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
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and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
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“Tt is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young peop may sing without loss 
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character, and the summing up in a clear- 
eut record like this, must have given zest 
to the vacations spent abroad. 


JOHN AND BEYry’s History Visit. By 
Margaret Williamson. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—The 
attempt to blend history and travel in a 
book for children, in such fashion that its 
readers will accept it for enjoyment’s sake 
as well as for the instruction thus conveyed, 
has been made before, but seldom with 
such success as Miss Williamson has achieved. 
London town is an admirable centre for 
interesting glimpses of English history, and 
story after story is brought to remembrance 
under the author’s skilful handling. Yet 
the journeyings and sightseeing trips are by 
no means confined to London, but extend 
to include Stratford and Warwick, Sherwood 
Forest, Winchester and Salisbury, quaint 
little Clovelly and ancient Canterbury. 
That two of the four children are little 
Americans and the other two English allows 
for the presentation of differing, yet har- 
monious, points of view. ‘The best of Eng- 
lish literature is so closely interwoven with 
the history here presented that child readers 
ought to be tempted to explore further for 
themselves. As John and Betty leave 
London for Switzerland, it may fairly be 
hoped that a second volume will record their 
later adventures. 


THE JoHN Mowry Boox. By William 
A. Mowry, Ph.D., LL.D. Providence, R.I.: 
Preston & Rounds Company.—The descend- 
ants of John Mowry of Rhode Island have a 
family interest in this book, and there are 
enough of them to provide for it a wide 
reception. John Mowry was the brother 
of Nathaniel Mowry, from whom the com- 
piler is descended and for whom he performed 
years ago the service now rendered as in- 
dicated by this family book. Both branches 
have included for two hundred and fifty 
years many of the leading men of Rhode 
Island among their members, besides honored 
branches in other States. This volume 
contains the names of more than two thou- 
sand persons. Sketches of individuals are 
frequently given, with many interesting 
or amusing anecdotes and twenty-nine illus- 
trations. The book is well printed and sub- 
stantially bound. No man enters into such 
a labor as this book represents with any 
expectation of repayment for the time and 
pains expended, but it is certainly to be 
hoped that members of this family will show 
their appreciation of the work accomplished. 


A Cycis oF SUNSETS. By Mabel Loomis 
Todd. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.20 net. Postage 12 cents.—Mrs. Todd 
is one of the best-known and _ best-loved 
women of Massachusetts, and the announce- 
ment of a new book by her pen is sure to in- 
terest many. As the companion of her 
husband in scientific trips she has studied 
eclipses and other phases of the starry heavens 
in out-of-the-way parts of the earth and re- 
ported what they there found. In the new 
volume she sits quietly at home on her west- 
ern veranda and records for others the mar- 
vels of the sunset hour through the chang- 
ing year. She is wise enough, however, 
to know that the personal, the human in- 
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terest must not be entirely banished, and 
occasional revelations of more earthly im- 
port afford the necessary breaks in the main 
interest of the book. The buying of a Pil- 
grim plate, the chatter of a veranda tea, 
chief of all, the uncertainties of “the bright- 
est and prettiest girl in the faculty circle” 
call for comment. The rounded year ends 
with the culmination of the tenderly told 
love-story. 


THE PxropPLE’s Liprary. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 25 cents each—We have 
five titles in this remarkable library: Fairy 
Tales Stories and Legends, by Hans Andersen, 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture by John 
Ruskin, Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley, The 
Heart of Midlothian, by Sir Walter Scott, 
and Barchester Towers, by Anthony Trollope. 
It is to be hoped that there is some profit to 
the publishers in what looks like an excellent 
missionary operation. At the time when 
the fiction of England is passing through a 
stage of degradation which makes it impos- 
sible to reprint in America the recent works, 
those who wish to read good literature and 
have little money are to be congratulated on 
having in a decent dress some of the best 
works of English writers. 


A Book oF OpgeRAS. By H. E. Krehbiel. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75.—Mr. Krehbiel’s various books about 
music and the operatic stage are too well 
known and too much in demand for a new 
one to require much mention, but it may at 
least be said that not one of them is more 
illuminating for those who need some such in- 
troduction to an understanding and appreci- 
ation of the most famous operas than this. 
Seventeen chapters tell the story of as many 
great musical dramas and discuss the quality 
of their interest and development. Mr. 
Krehbiel’s style of writing has so much 
animation and variety that the book is in- 
teresting reading, besides the fact that it 
performs a valuable service of instruction. 
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UNITARIANISM AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT 
By Lewis G. WILSON. 
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the Unitarian body sustain the test of 
missionary activity which is imposed 
upon it in common with all other Chris- 
tian denominations? To what extent and 
in what way does it justify its existence, 
or propose to justify its existence, by 
its competency as a missionary body? 
These are the questions which the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion answers in the first issue of this 
new series. 
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of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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its immediate and hearty sanction. Too long 
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duct of worship, the preservation of doctrine, 
and the mutual improvement of its members. 
It must seek the regeneration of society as well 
as of the individual, and things, as well as 
people, must be changed. The moral relations 
of physical conditions compel the Church’s 
attention to those conditions. If it is Christian 
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Violets. 


O wind, where have you been, 
That you blow so sweet? 
Among the violets 
Which blossom at your feet. 


The honeysuckle waits 
For summer and for heat; 
But violets in the chilly spring 
Make the turf so sweet! 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Potatoes in France.* 


BY ERCKMAN-CHATRIAN. 


Lie 


In the large room (of the inn), around the 
table, were gathered a number of people, 
wagoners, villagers, Mother Catherine and 
Father Benedict. Master Jean, in the midst 
of them, was showing them a bag full of 
big, gray peelings, saying that these peel- 
ings came from Hanover, where they pro- 
duced excellent roots in such quantities that 
the people had food for the whole year. He 
was urging them to plant some, predicting 
they would never again behold a famine in 
Barraque. Master Jean said this very 
simply, with a joyous face: Chauvel and his 
little daughter listened behind. ‘The others 
took the peelings in their hands, smelt them, 
and then put them back in the bag, smiling 
quietly as if to say: ‘‘' Whoever saw peelings 
planted? It is contrary to common sense.” 
Some nudged each other from behind to 
mock my _ godfather. Suddenly Father 
Benedict, his big nose turned up and _ his 
little gray eyes scornfully closed, turned 
away laughing, and then all the rest burst 
out laughing, too. Master Jean said: ‘You 
may laugh, like true beasts, without know- 
ing why. Are you not ashamed to laugh 
and make grimaces at me when I speak 
seriously?” 

But they laughed louder yet; and the 
Capuchin, spying Chauvel, cried: ‘‘Ah! ah! 
this is contraband seed no doubt. I thought 
so!” 

“Tt is true Chauvel brought these skins 
from the Palatinate, where many people 


have planted them for several years. He 
recommends them highly.’ 
“That comes from a heretic! How can 


you expect Christians to sow them or God 
to give his blessing to them?”’ 

“You will be very glad to put them in 
your mouth occasionally when they come,”’ 
cried Master Jean, angrily. 

“When they come, when they come!”’ said 
the Capuchin, his hands joined with an air 
of pity, ‘‘When they come? Alas! believe me, 
you have not too much land for your cab- 
bages, your turnips, and your beets. Leave 
these skins alone, they will yield you nothing. 
It is I, I, Father Benedict, who tells you so.” 

“You tell. a good many other things I do 
not believe,’’ said Master Jean, replacing 
the bag in the closet; but afterward he re- 
pented, and made signs to his wife to give 
the Capuchin a thick slice of bread. ‘The 
Capuchin and the villagers then went off; 


*In order to understand this extract it must be ex- 
plained that Jean Leroux is a blacksmith and innkeeper; 
the narrator, a peasant boy, his godson and apprentice; 
Chauvel a Calvinist book-pedler; M, Christophe, the 
village curé or priest; and Father Benedict, a begging 
friar. The scene is in Alsace, the time just -before the 
Revolution.—Translator. 
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but I remained, grieved that my godfather 
should have been laughed at. Father Bene- 
dict called back from the hall: “I hope, sin- 
cerely, Dame Catherine, that you will plant 
something else besides those Hanover peelings. 
I shall pray God to enlighten you.” 

The others passed up the street laughing; 
and Master Jean, from the window, cried, 
“Try to do good to fools, and this is your 
recompense!”’ 

Chauvel said, “‘If I had a bit of a field, I 
would plant these peelings; they would see 
my harvest, and hasten to follow my example; 
for, I repeat to you, this plant yields five or 
six times as much as grain or vegetables. 
The roots are as big as your fist, excellent to 
eat, and very nourishing. I have tasted 
them myself; they are white, farinaceous, 
and have the taste of chestnuts. You can 
cook them with butter or water, never mind 
which,—they are always good,” 

“Do not fear, Chatvel,’’ said Master 
Jean, ‘‘they do not want any: all the better, 
I'll have them all myself. Instead of the 
quarter of my field, I'll plant the whole of it.” 

“ And you will do well. All soils are good 
for these roots, but especially a sandy soil.” 

I never forgot this dispute between Master 
Jean and the Capuchin; and you will easily 
understand why, when I tell you that these 
big, gray skins brought by Chauvel were the 
first potato-seed which we had ever seen, 
and it is potatoes that have saved us from 
famine for eighty years. 


I, 


Master Jean appeared full of confidence, 
but he was not yet at the end of his difficulties. 
The ignorance of the people at that time 
showed itself in the greatest degree, for the 
news was spread around that Jean Leroux 
had lost his wits and was planting turnip 
skins in order to raise carrots. The grain 
merchants and all the others who passed 
the inn looked scornfully at him, and in- 
quired about the state of his health. Natu- 
rally these insults made him indignant. He 
spoke about them in the evening with bitter- 
ness, and his wife was much distressed. But 
this did not hinder him from ploughing his 
field behind the house, harrowing it well, 
and planting there the peelings from Han- 
over. The villagers and the passers-by 
perched themselves on the wall along the 
road and looked at us, winking their eyes. 
If I were to tell you all the mockery we had 
to bear before harvest, you would hardly be 
able to believe it. The sillier people are, 
the more they like to laugh at those who 
show good sense when the occasion presents 
itself; and this appeared a particularly good 
occasion to the villagers. I had to fight 
every day in the pasture with the village 
boys, for, as soon as they saw me, they began 
to cry, ‘‘Ha! here is the Hanoverian who 
carries the bag for Master Jean.’’ Then I 
flew at them with my whip; but often they 
fell upon me, ten to one, without shame, and 
slashed at me shouting: ‘‘Down with the 
Hanover roots! Down with the Hanover 
roots!” 

You can easily imagine how I longed to see 
the roots sprout and our enemies con- 
founded. Every morning at daybreak I 
perched myself on the wall of the enclosure 
to see if anything were coming up, and, when 
I saw nothing, I went away sad in my soul, 
and reproaching Father Benedict for having 
cast an evil eye on our field. My godfather 
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himself began to believe that Father Bene- 
dict was not wrong in laughing, and to think 
of ploughing up his field and planting it with 
luzerne. - 


III. 


One morning in the beginning of June, 
between four and five o’clock, I was coming 
down the street as usual to awake Nichole, 
fodder the cattle, and lead them to pasture. 
A great deal of dew had fallen during the 
night: the day broke red and warm. While 
passing near the enclosure, before knocking 
at the door, I looked over the wall, and what 
did I see? On the right and left tufts of 
green leaves peered up everywhere. 

The dew had softened the ground, and the 
roots were sprouting by thousands. I im- 
mediately jumped over into the field to 
asstire myself that it was really so, and that 
the sprouts did not resemble anything known 
in our country, and then ran to the back of 
the house. 

I knocked at the shutters of the room where 
Master Jean and his wife were asleep. I 
knocked like a madman. Master Jean 
cried, ‘‘Who is there?”’ 

“Open, godfather!’”” He opened the win- 
dow, dressed only in his shirt. 

“Godfather! the roots have sprouted!” 

Master Jean was very angry at being 
awakened, but, hearing this, his big face was 
all happiness. ‘“‘ They are sprouting?” 

“Ves, godfather, all over the field! 
have come in a single night!”’ 

“That is good, Michel,’ said he, hastening 
to dress himself. ‘‘I am coming. Ha! 
Catherine, the roots are sprouting!’’ His 
wife rose very quickly: they dressed them- 
selves, and we went out into the field to- 
gether. They saw that I had not been 
mistaken. Master Jean said, with a look of 
admiration: ‘All that Chauvel said will 
happen. The Capuchin and the others will 
have long faces.’’ 

When I reached the pasture, and the boys 
cried, ‘‘Here comes the Hanoverian,” in- 
stead of getting angry I replied proudly, 
““Ves, yes, I am the one who carried the bag 
for Master Jean, I am Michel.’”’ And, 
seeing their astonishment, I added, pointing 
toward the field with my whip: “Go, look 
there! They are growing, our roots; and 
more than one beggar will wish he had some 
in his cellar.”’ 

When I came home about six o’clock, noth- 
ing was said about it; but soon after the 
news spread that Master Jean Leroux’s 
peelings were growing, and that they were 
neither beets nor turnips, but a new plant. 
From morning till night people sat on our 
wall and looked on in silence. They laughed 
at us no longer. 

In July Master Jean’s field showed from 
the hillside like a great green and white 
bouquet: the tops rose almost as high as the 
wall. During the great heat of that season, 
when everything seemed to dry up in the 
fields, it was delightful to look at our fine 
plants spreading more and more. They 
needed only the dew to nourish them and re- 
tain them in their freshness. 


IV. 


It was on the 1st of October, a foggy day, 
that we dug the potatoes. About ten o’clock © 
Master Jean came from his forge and went 
into the kitchen, took a pick from behind the 
door, and entered the field. We followed 
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those come from?”’ ; 
_ bid us taste them, we found those roots so 


- could 
_ dint of eating and praising we were almost 
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him. At the first hill, he stopped and gave a 
blow with the pick. And, when he had lifted 


_ up the sod and we saw the great red potatoes, 


tumble about, when we saw that after a 
second and third blow they still appeared, 
and that five or six hills filled the half of a 


basket, then we all looked at each other yaSsq 


tonished; we could hardly believe our eyes. 
Master Jean said nothing. He stepped for- 
ward, took another hill in the middle of the 
field, and gave another blow of the pick. 
This hill gave as many potatoes as ‘the former 
ones, but finer. His wife had picked up the 


potatoes and put them in a basket, and we 
returned to the 


house. In the kitchen 
Master Jean told me to go look for Chauvel 
to come and dine with us. 

Everything was ready. In those days 
the men-servants and master ate together, 


but the maid-servants and the master’s wife 


waited: they did not sit down. to table till 
the others had finished. All that I remember 
of that meal is that after the omelette, Mother 
Catherine brought in the potatoes in a dish. 


They were boiled in water, white, with the 


skins cracked and the white meal appearing, 


- and M. Christophe said:— 


“What is that,. Master Jean? Where do 
My godfather having 


good that every one at the table said, “I 
have never tasted anything so good.’’. 


M. le Curé having learned that these were. 
the very roots which every. one had been |. 
_ laughing at, and that a quarter of an acre 


would produce at least fifteen sacks of them, 
hardly believe it. And, when by. 


choked, Mother Catherine brought a great 


_ pitcher of milk to help us, then the arms did 


nothing but go up and down till at last M. 
Christophe said, laying down his spoon on the 
table, ‘‘That’s enough, Jean, that’s enough; 
one might make one’s:self sick; that is too 
good!”” We all agreed with him. 

Before going away the priest informed 
himself about the way of cultivating them 
in Hanover, and, when Chauvel told him that 
they grew better in the sandy soil of the 
mountains than in the heavy ground of the 
plains, he said:— 

“Tisten, Chauvel! In bringing those skins 
in your basket, and you,-Jean, in planting 
them in your field, notwithstanding the mock- 
ing of capuchins and other imbeciles, you 
have done more for our country than all 
the monks for centuries. These roots will 
be the poor man’s bread.” 

It was thus that potatoes came into our 
country, and I thought it would give pleas- 
ure to the country people to know about it.— 
From “The History of a Peasant.” Trans- 
lated for the Christian Intelligencer. 


Baby Animals in the Circus. 


The circus babies are always in great dan- 
ger of being spoiled. They are the pets not 


‘only of the circus preformers and menagerie 
- keepers, but also of the thousands of sight- 


seers who visit the animal cages before the 
main performances begin. Few people 
realize how rare these baby animals are. It 
is almost impossible to rear them after they 


are born. This accounts for the few that 


are seen in the circus menagerie, The 
keepers are forced to keep a sharp outlook 
for kind-hearted  circus-goers, who have 


an insatiable passion for feeding. the circus 


.” “Dear «me! 
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babies anything, from pink lemonade to 
peanuts and popcorn. 

The circus pets are given as much care as 
the ordinary child in his nursery. The prep- 
aration of their food is a science known only 
to the animal keepers. The circus doctors 
watch the moods of the little circus dwellers 
much as the family physician watches the 
children.in the nursery. As long as they 
remain playful and mischievous, the doctors 
say it is safe to presume that the baby 
animals are in good health. It is only when 
they show signs of sluggishness that the 
doctors begin to suspect that some one has 
slipped in the popcorn and peanuts unde- 
tected. In the circus nursery it is well to 
remember that the sign, “‘Do not feed the 
animals,’ is of the utmost importance, and 
any one who has any love for the tiny creat- 
ures will keep the peanuts and candy for the 
big grandfather elephants.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


As Others see Us. 


Emily lay in her little brass. bed gazing 
at the moonlight that filled the room. She 
had been asleep, but now ‘the room was so 


| light. from the moon it had ‘wakened her. 
It shone so“ brightly it. illumined even the 


closet door, ‘which was open, so that she 
could see her dresses hanging tidily on the 
hooks and her ‘shoes carefully standing in a 
row beneath them. 

Stiddenly’ she heard a little rustling i in the 
closet;. then her Pink Dimity stretched her- 


‘self on the-hook; yawned daintily, shook out 


her white lace, and remarked :— 

how: tired I am. of hanging 
here! I quite long to be worn out into the 
sunshine again.” 

“Well, I have been worn enough to suit 
anybody this summer,’’ replied her brown 
linen Russian Blouse, giving a lazy fling to one 
side. ‘‘ My, but I am tired when night comes! 
The only rest I had during vacation was when 
I went to the wash; and really such scrub- 
bings as I got, and pressing with hot irons, 
can hardly be called a rest.” 

“Tt is very interesting, though,’’ remarked 
the Blue Plaid Gingham. ‘‘I do love to be 
worn to school, and see her bending so 
thoughtfully over her books, studying. It is 
a pleasure to stand up with her and have her 
recite her lesson so well.” 

“Yes,” answered the Scarlet Cashmere, 
“Dbut.somehow, when she wears me, she seems 
so proud she sometimes misses her lessons, 
and she is inclined to look down upon a poor 
quiet, little blue Danish cloth beside me.” 

“T have noticed that,’’ said the Pink Silk 
in. the corner. ‘‘It is really alarming when 
she wears me to parties. I think she is a 
disagreeable child. She’ holds her head so 
high, and plants her pink slippers down as 
if no-one else was quite.as good as she.”’ 

“Well,” said the Brow: Linen, ‘I suppose 
we all see different sides’ of.her . character. 
For my part, I think she is too rough and 
boisterous most of the time. .She goes like 
a whirlwind .everywhere,. and shouts and 
screams until really my nerves are all on 
edge.” 

“Tf you think she is noisy when she goes 
out with you,” called the Bloomer Suit from 
the darkest corner, ‘‘ pray what must I think? 
I sometimes wonder if I am coming home 
whole or in rents. Oh, it is dreadful!’’ and 
she gave a little shudder. 

“Dear me,” said Emily under her breath, 
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“T never knew before that clothes noticed the 
wearer,’” but the White Muslin was speaking, 
and Emily stopped to listen. 

“I am sure,’ she was saying in a soft, 
silky little voice, “I do not see any of the 
things you speak of. She seems a good, 
quiet, obedient little girl. I go with her to 
church and Sunday-school, you know, and 
she sits as still as a mouse, thinks beautiful 
thoughts, and answers so prettily when her 
teacher speaks to her. I noticed one Sunday 
she gave a rose to a poor, shabby, faded ging- 
ham that sits off in one corner of the class, 
and she speaks kindly to her every Sunday.” 

“That may be true,” replied the Bloomer 
Suit, ‘‘but I can hardly believe it. Perhaps 
if she wore you once climbing trees, running 
races, and tearing around with a great black 
dog, you would feel differently.” 

“T shudder to think of it,’’ answered the 
Muslin. “Any one with such a delicate con- 
stitution as mine would soon be a hopeless 
wreck.”’ 

“Indeed you would,” answered the Bloom- 
ers. “I am thankful I am made to stand 
the wear and tear of it all.’ 

“As far as I can see,” remarked the Plaid 
Gingham, ‘‘she seems to average pretty well. 
She may be a trifle proud when she wears 
you,” she added turning to the Pink Silk, 
“but you know you really are a very fas- 
cinating creation.” 

“No excuse at all,” said the Pink Silk, de- 
cidedly. “‘I may be very fascinating, but I 
assure you that I am not proud at all.”’ 

“No, you leave that to her,’’ chuckled the 
Russian Blouse, ‘“‘and she’— 

Just then a little gentle breeze closed the 
door softly, and Emily heard no more. 

The next morning she opened the door and 
looked at them. 

“Dear me,” she remarked, ‘‘you all look 
quiet enough this morning. Did I dream it, 
I wonder, or did you really talk about me 
and teach me a much-needed lesson?’’— 
Emma F. Bush, in Sunday School Times. 


A Happy Morning. 


This is the recipe for a happy morning :— 

Two small children, boys or girls: be sure 
that they are good ones! 

Two wooden pails. 

‘Two shovels, of wood or metal. 

One sea. 

One sandy beach, with not too many 
pebbles. 

One dozen clam-shells (more or less). 

One sun. 

Two sunbonnets or broad-brimmed hats. 

One mother or nurse within calling dis- 
tance. 

Starfish and sea-urchins to taste. 

Mix the shovels with the sandy beach and 
season well with starfish. Add the sun- 
bonnets to the children, and, when thor- 
oughly united, add the wooden pails. Spread 
the sun and the sea on the beach, and sprinkle 
thoroughly with sea-urchins and clam-shells. 
Add the children, mix thoroughly, and bake 
as long as advisable. 

N.B.—Do not add the mother at all 
except in case of necessity!—Laura E. 
Richards. 


Jamie had caught cold in some way, and 
was very stiff in consequence. ‘‘I think, 
when I had my bath yesterday,” he said, 
‘‘somebody must have put starch in the 
water.’’—Harper’s Young People, 
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The World-Congress. 


The World-Congress for Free Christianity 
and Religious Progress will be held at 
Berlin, Germany, Aug. 6-10, 1910, according 
to the statement of purpose, ‘“‘The object 
of this council shall be to open communicae 
tion with those in all lands who are striving 
to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increase fellowship and co-operation 
among them.” 

The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
extends a cordial invitation to all who are 
in sympathy with its general purpose to 
attend and participate, either in their pri- 
vate capacity or as delegates from some 
religious organization, in its Fifth Inter- 
national Congress, to be held Aug. 6-10, 
1910, in Berlin, Germany, under the name 
World-Congress for Free Christianity and 
Religious Progress (Weltkongress fuer Fretes 
Christentum und Religioesen Fortschritt). 

The International Council was organized 
at Boston, U.S.A., on May 25, 1900... It 
seeks to bring into closer union, for exchange 
of ideas, mutual service, and the promotion 
of their common aims the historic liberal 
churches, the liberal elements in all churches, 
the scattered liberal congregations and iso- 
lated workers for religious freedom and 
progress in many lands. No assent to any 
formal dogma or adhesion to any particular 
church is required for membership. All 
who desire to increase religious enlighten- 
ment, freedom, and tolerance, and to make 
the world better, are cordially invited to 
participate in it. Application for member- 
ship may be made at any time to the gen- 
eral secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
enclosing the Congress fee of $1.25 (five 
marks). Membership entitles one to par- 
ticipation in the Congress and admission 
to all its meetings, including the receptions 
to delegates, to the Congress badge and 
programmes. By the payment of $2.50 
(ten marks) the membership in the Con- 
gress will also include the printed report of 
its papers and proceedings sent postpaid 
to the subscribers. For the banquet and 
excursions special tickets must be obtained. 
Toward delegates from foreign countries, 
however, a large hospitality will be exer- 
cised. German and other European del- 
egates may make application and send the 
fee to the local German secretary, Rev. Dr. 
Fobbe, Badstrasse 62, Berlin, N. 20, Ger- 
many. 


OUR GERMAN HOSTS. 


The invitation to hold the forthcoming 
session on German soil has been extended 
by the following important liberal religious 
associations: The German Protestant Asso- 
ciation (Der Deutsche Protestantenverein), 
the Friends of the Christian World (Freunde 
der Christlichen Welt), the Friends of Evan- 
gelical Freedom in the Rhinelands (Freunde 
der Evangelischen Fretheit in den Rhein- 
landen), the Friends of Evangelical Freedom 
in Hannover (Freunde der Evangelischen 
Fretheit in Hannover). 

Under the auspices of these and other 
friends of religious liberty and progress in 
Germany the preparations for the reception 
and conduct of the Congress at Berlin have 
been undertaken in an enthusiastic and 
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hospitable spirit, and are already well ad- 
vanced. The sessions of the Congress will 
be held in the handsome and commodious 
halls of the Royal York Lodge of Friendship, 
Dorotheenstrasse, No. 27. 

In order that the influence of the Congress 
may be widely exerted in the land of its 
reception and its delegates from abroad 
enjoy still more fully the welcome of their 
German hosts, a preliminary meeting will 
be held en route to Berlin at Cologne, August 
3 and 4. A public reception, an excursion 
on the Rhine, and other hospitalities will 
be tendered the visitors from foreign lands 
by the Friends of Evangelical Freedom in 
the Rhinelands, an association of four thou- 
sand stanch upholders of religious freédom 
and congregational independence. ‘The fol- 
lowing among others will make addresses: 
Prof. Dr. H. Geffken and Rev. A. Jatho of 
Cologne, Rev. G. Traub of Dortmund, 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester, 
N.Y., Prof. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, 
Rev. Dr. P. Ilgen of St. Louis, Rev. Hugo 
Eisenlohr of Cincinnati, and Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Wendte of Boston. 

At Berlin, from August 6 to 10, the! reg- 
ular sessions of the Congress will be held, 
together with occasions of a social and rec- 
reative nature. 


PDOGRAMME. 


[The following announcement of the pro- 
gramme of the Berlin World-Congress of 
1910 is to be regarded as more or less pro- 
visional. Negotiations are still going on, 
and various additions and changes are likely 
to be made, both in the list of speakers and 
the various appointments.] 


FRIDAY, AUG. 5, I9QIO. 


Journey from Cologne to Berlin, arriving 
at about 3 p.m. Domiciling of delegates. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6. 


A.M. Sight-seeing. Excursion Pots- 
dam. 

6 to 8 P.M. Sacred concert tendered the 
foreign delegates, with renditions by Berlin 
artists of repute. Dr. David Koch will also 
address the meeting on ‘‘The International 
Significance of Religious Art,’”’ and illustrate 
his remarks by an exhibit of beautifully 
colored slides. 

9 P.M. Reception tendered by the Ber- 
lin Committee. Welcome, introduction, and 
brief acknowledgments by the retiring pres- 
ident of the Congress, Rev. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot of Boston, U.S.A., and the incoming 
president, Hon. Karl Schrader of Berlin, 
by Rev. A. Reyss of Paris, Prof. Dr. E. 
Rochat of Geneva, Prof. K. Lake of Leiden, 
Pastor Carl Konow of Bergen, Miss Mary B. 
Westenholz of Copenhagen, Pastor Beskow 
of Stockholm, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of 
London, Prof. Dr. G. Salvadori of Florence, 
Prof. H. von Merczyng of St. Petersburg, 
Prof. T. G. Masaryk of Prague, Rev. Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee of Boston, U.S.A., Rev. 
Pedro Ilgen of St. Louis, U.S.A., Principal 
H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, Rev. H. Minami 
of Tokyo, Rev. Ter-Minassianz of Armenia, 
Rev. Risto Lappala of Finland, and other 
representatives of the various nations ate 
tending the Congress. 


to 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7. 


1r A.M. Union Religious Service in the 
Jerusalem (Crusader) Church, Berlin. Three 


[man Parliament; 
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brief discourses on ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Love, 
these Three’”’ (1 Corinth. xiii. 13), will be 
preached successively in German, English, 
and French by Revs. G. Schoenholzer of 
Ziirich, William G. Tarrant of London, and 
J. Emile Roberty of Paris. Choral and 
Congregational Song. 

12.30 to6P.mM. Rest and recreation. 

6 to 8 p.m. Four simultaneous people’s 
meetings. First principal theme of the 
Congress, ‘‘Liberal Religion and the Social 
Question.” 

First meeting, ‘Religion and Social Ser- 
vice.”” Addresses by Prof. Dr. F. Naumann, 
editor of Die Hilfe and member of the Ger- 
Rev. Elie Gounelle, ed- 
itor of the Revue de Christianisme Sociale, 
Paris; Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, D.D., 
of the City Temple, London; Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody,;~D.D., of Harvard University, 
Cambridge; Rev. H. Kutter, Ziirich. 

Second meeting, ‘‘Religion and Temper- 
ance.’’. Addresses by M. Gonser of Berlin, 
general secretary of the German Temper- 
ance Societies; Rev. A. Baars of Bremen, 
Germany; Prof. Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, 
chair of. sociology, University of Prague; 
G. H. Chancellor, Esq., member of the 
British Parliament; Dr. H. Hercod, presi- 
dent Intérnational Temperance Bureau of 
Lausanne, Switzerland; Prof. Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, D.D., Rochester, N.Y. 

Third meeting, ‘Religion and Interna- 
tional Peace and Amity,’’ Prof. Dr. Martin 
Rade, of Marburg University, presiding. 
Addresses by Dr. David Starr Jordan 
president Stanford University, California; 
a French speaker to be announced; Dr. 
Jesse A. Homes, Swarthmore College, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
dean of the Faculty of Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London; and, it is hoped, Hon. D. J. Hill, 
United States Ambassador to Germany. 

Fourth meeting, ‘‘Woman and Religion,” 
Miss Dr. Gertrud Baumer presiding. 
Speakers to be announced. 

9 to 11 P.M. Three popular meetings to 
be addressed by German speakers in the in- 
terest of the Congress. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 8, CONGRESS SESSION. 


10 AM. to I P.M. 1. Religious Service. 
2. Presidential Address, Hon. Karl Schrader 
of Berlin, member of the German Parliament. 
3. General Secretary’s Report, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., foreign secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
4. New Business. 5. Second Principal 
Theme of the Congress, ‘‘What Religious 
Liberals of Other Nations owe to the Re- 
ligious Life and Theological Science of Ger- 
many.” Addresses: For Great Britain, 
Prof. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. For the United 
States, Prof. Dr. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard University. For France, Prof. 
Dr. G. Bonet-Maury of the Free Faculty 
of Protestant Theology, Paris. For Hol- 
land, Prof. Dr. H.-Y. Groenewegen of 
Leiden University. For Armenia, Rev. Ter- 
Minassianz. Other nations also may be 
represented by brief addresses. 

1to5P.M. Rest and recreation. 

5.30 to 7 P.M. Reception tendered the 
lady members of the Congress by the Berlin 
Ladies’ Committee. 

5 to7 P.M. Third Principal Theme of the 
Congress, ‘‘A Presentation of German 
Theology and German Church Life.’’ Ad- 
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dresses: 1. “Religion and Philosophy,’’ Prof. 


Dr. Rudolf Eucken, University of Jena. 
2. “Theological Study in its Relation to the 
- Church,” Prof. Dr. Heinrich Weinel, Uni- 
_ versity of Jena. 3. “‘Theology and Phi- 
losophy in Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Prof. Dr. August J. Dorner of 
the University of Koenigsberg. 4. ‘The 
Rational and Historical Bases of Religion,’’ 
Prof. Dr. Rudolph Otto of the’ University 
of Goettingen. f 

8.30 to 11 P.M. Two simultaneous ses- 
sions. 

First Session. Addresses: 1. ‘‘ The Place 
of the Old Testament in Religious Devel- 
opment,’ Prof. Dr. H. Gunkel of the Uni- 
versity of Giessen. 2. ‘‘The Results of the 

_ Scientific Study of the New Testament,” 
Prof. Dr. H. von Soden, University of 
Berlin. 3. “The Modern View of Jesus,” 
Prof. Dr. William Bousset of the University 
of Goettingen. 4. To be announced. 

Second Session. Addresses: 1. ‘‘Evolu- 

tion and Ethics,” Prof. Dr. Arthur Tatius, 
University of Goettingen. 2. ‘‘ Religious Ed- 
ucation in Germany,” Prof. Dr. Otto Baum- 
garten of the University of Kiel. 3. “The 
Art of the Sermon in Germany,” Prof. Dr. 
Frederick Niebergall, University of Heidel- 
berg. 4. “The Social and Practical Work 
of the German Churches,” Rev. Lic. G. 
Traub of Dortmund. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, CONGRESS SESSION. ’ 


10 to 1 P.M. Continuation of the theme, 
“German Theology and German Church 
Life. 1. Devotional service. 2. ‘The 
Double Gospel in the New Testament and 
its Significance for the Present Day,’’ Prof. 
Dr. Adolf Harnack, University of Berlin. 
3. ‘The German Character and the Gospel,’’ 
Prof. Dr. W. Herrman, University of Mar- 
burg. 4. “The Possibility of a Free Chris- 
tianity in the World,” Prof. Dr. E. Troeltsch, 
University of Heidelberg. 

1to4P.M. Rest and recreation. . 

4 to 7 P.M. ‘Two simultaneous sessions, 
with addresses by foreign delegates. 

First Meeting. Prof. Henry P. Forbes, 
D.D., Canton (N.Y.) Theological School, 
presiding. Addresses in English:— 

Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, DD., Yale 
University, New Haven. ‘Topic, ‘The The- 
ological and Practical Issues of New Testa- 
ment Criticism.’”’ Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., London. Topic, “Religion and the 
Social Question.”’ Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
New York City. Topic, “‘A Survey of 
Liberal Religion in America.’’ Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen, Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa. Topic, ‘‘A German-Amer- 
ican Professorship at the Meadville Sem- 
inary.” Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra 
of Caleutta. Topic, ‘‘Man’s Longing for 
the Infinite.” j 

Second Meeting. Addresses in German 
and French:— 

Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, D.D., University 
of Leiden. Topic, ‘Orthodoxy in the Twen- 
tieth Century.’’ Prof. Thomas C. Hall, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Topic, ‘‘The Fundamental Conception of the 
Puritan State.’ Rev. Dr. Samuel Fries, 
member of the Consistory, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Prof. Dr. George Boros, prin- 
cipal Unitarian Seminary, Kolozsvar, Hun- 
gary. Rev. Dr. Et. Giran, of the French 
Walloon Church, Amsterdam. Topic, ‘‘La 


Religion de I’Ksprit et le Christianisme'' 
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Progressif.” Prof. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of 
the University of Chicago. Topic, ‘‘The 
Contributions of Judaism to Liberal Re- 
ligion.”’ 

8 to 11 P.M. Fourth Principal Theme of 
the Congress, ‘‘The Sympathetic Relations 
which should exist between the Different 
Religions Communities in Christendom.” 1. 
“Between Catholic and Protestant Chris- 


tians.’”’ Addresses by Prof. Paul Sabatier 
of France; Don Romolo Murri, Rome, 
member of the Italian Parliament. Topic, 


“The Religious Question and Democracy 
in Italy.”) Rev. A. I. Lilley, Vicar St. 
Mary’s, Paddington, London. ‘Topic, ‘‘Mod- 
ernism as a Basis for Religious Unity.” 
And others. 2. ‘‘Between Orthodox and 
Liberal Protestants.’”’ Speakers to be an- 
nounced. 3. “Between Liberal Protestants 
and Modern Sects,’ Rev. H:. Lhotzky of 
Berlin; Rev. Kristofer Janson of Christiania, 
Norway; Dr. Carl Schieler, Danzig; and 
others to be announced. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST I0. 


10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Continuation of 
the Fourth Principal Theme of the Congress. 
4. “The Relations between Liberal Chris- 
tians and Jews,’ Rev. Dr. Frank O. Hall, 
Universalist pastor, New York City; Claude 
Montefiore, Esq., of London, England. 
5. ‘““Between Liberal Christians and Free 
Thinkers” (Libres-Penseurs, Freidenker), 
Pasteur Dr. Wilfred Monod of 1’Oratoire, 
Paris, and others. 

12.30 to 4 P.M. Rest and recreation. 

4 to 7 P.M. Last Session of the Berlin 
Congress. Fifth Principal Theme of the 
Congress, ‘‘What should be the Attitude 
and Duty of Free Christians towards non- 
Christian Peoples?’’ Prof. Dr. J. Estlin Care 
penter of Oxford, presiding. 1. ‘‘ Towards 
Islam.” a. Prof. Dr. EK. Montet, Rector of 
the University of Geneva, Switzerland. 0. 
Response by Islamites. 2. ‘‘ Towards 
Buddhism.” a. A Christian speaker. 0. 
Response by a Buddhist. c. Response 
by’a Christian Japanese, Rev. H. Minami, 
Tokyo. 3. ‘’Towards Hindu Theism.” a. 
A Liberal Christian speaker. 6. Response 
by Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
president of the Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj 
(Society of Hindu Theists) of Calcutta. 

8.30 to 11 p.m. Closing banquet tendered 
the foreign delegates by the Berlin Commit- 
tee. Music. Addresses. 


EXCURSIONS. 


Thursday, August 11. a.m. Excursion to 
Wittenberg. Visit to the home and grave of 
Martin Tuther.-p.m. At Weimar. Visit 


to the shrines of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder, etc. In the evening. Social gather- 
ing. Addresses in English on ‘‘Goethe,”’ 
by Dr. Paul Jaeger, and on “‘Schiller,” by 
Prof. Eugen Kuehnemann. 

Friday, August 12. At Eisenach. Visit 
to the Wartburg. Addresses, Hymn, ‘‘ Hin’ 
feste Burg,” and close of the World-Congress. 


TRAVEL-SCHEME OF THE AMERICAN 
DELEGATES. 


The American delegates, numbering some 
200, on atriving in Liverpool by the De- 
vonian, Cymric, and other ocean steamships 
(see special circulars containing the Itinerary, 
etc.), will be tendered a reception by the 
Unitarians of that city (Saturday evening, 
July 23). ‘The clerical members of the 
party will occupy various local pulpits the 
following Sunday. After visiting by special 
train Chester, Warwick, and Stratford-on- 
Avon, the party will continue to Oxford, 
where, after inspecting the colleges, etc., a 
reception will be given in their honor at 
Manchester College (July 26). During a 
five days’ stay in London they will attend 
by invitation a. mid-week noon service at 
the City Temple (July 28), and be received 
after by Rev. R. J. Campbell and other 
liberal non-conformist leaders in and about 
London. A banquet in High Holborn 
Restaurant tendered by the London Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s Club, and a reception at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, will be 
among the further courtesies shown the vis- 
itors from abroad. On Sunday morning, 
July 31, their clergy will be invited to fill 
metropolitan pulpits. In the evening the 
company will depart by steamship for the 
Hook of Holland. At The Hague a carriage 
drive to Scheveningen and visit to the 
picture galleries; at Leiden a visit to the 
homes and haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the far-famed university, under the guidance 
of its professors; at Amsterdam the in- 
spection of its royal museums and _ local 
sights, closing with a reception at the 
edifice of the Free Congregation (the place 
of meeting of the third World-Congress in 
1903),—will bring the party to the German 
frontier at Cologne, and the work of the 
Congress will begin. 


HUNGARIAN AND ITALIAN PILGRIMAGES. 


After witnessing the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, August 14, the foreign 
delegates will return by various routes to 
their own countries. A smaller section, 
mostly Unitarians, will proceed, via Munich, 
Vienna, and Budapest, to Kolozsv4ér and 
Deva in the Transylvanian district of Hun- 
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gary, to take part (August%19 to§21) in the 
four hundredth anniversary of the planting 
of the Unitarian churches in that country 
by their first bishop, Francis David. Thence 
they will journey, via Budapest, Agram, and 
Fiume on the Adriatic, to Venice (August 
28 and 29), and thence to Florence (August 
~ 30, September 1) to lay a wreath of com- 
metoration on the grave of Theodore 
Parker in that city, in celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth and 
the fiftieth year after his death. From 
Florence the party will return to their Eng- 
lish and American homes. 


Boston Letter. 


The Boston churches are already being 
stirred by the spirit of hospitality as the 
plans for Anniversary Week go forward. 
The pleasure of the week lies not only in 
the programme and the names upon it, but 
in the gathering together of the comrades of 
the liberal faith from the four corners of 
the land. ‘The larger the number of visitors 
from afar, the greater the happiness of the 
Boston Unitarians will be! Then, too, a 
long look forward sees not only the annual 
gathering in the last week of May, but the 
unprecedented event of the great exodus 
of Unitarians from Boston on July 13, 
when two ships sail for Liverpool with the 
pilgrims starting for the congress in Berlin. 
The Devonian is already filled, and the com- 
pany has flowed over into the Cymric, which 

' will carry a large additional company. The 
two ships will practically make the voyage 
together. Boston ministers will be some- 
what scarce on this side of the Atlantic this 
summer! The members of our churches 
who go will not be ‘‘sheep without a shep- 
herd.” 

There is an interesting new movement 
for the formation of an inter-church organ- 
ization of the Unitarian churches of Boston 
and the adjoining cities. The local con- 
ferences of Eastern Massachusetts are or- 
ganized along county lines,—Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Essex, South Middlesex, etc. Since the 
organization of these conferences there has 
been tremendous growth of city populations 
and city problems. There is a growing rec- 
ognition of the need of activity by the 
churches for the solution of these problems. 
The existing conferences meet principally 
for the discussion of ethical and theological 
problems. The Suffolk Conference, to which 
many of the Boston churches belonged, 
ceased to exist some years ago. A plan is 
moving forward to bring the churches of 
Boston and the immediately adjoining 
cities into a working organization for the 
increase of their efficiency along these lines 
of civic work. Cambridge and Somerville 
have dense populations which furnish to 
our churches in those cities the same kind of 
problems that confront the churches in 
Boston’s enormous population. The leaders 
in this movement hope that a strong and 
vital movement may result, which will 
enlist this group of churches in a large work 
for better city life. 

An event of special interest has taken 
place in Channing Church, Newton. Rev. 
Adelbert I. Hudson, who before he entered 
the ministry was a successful lawyer, re- 
cently closed a vigorous pastorate of about 
a decade over this church. He has had a 
wide influence outside of his church, in the 
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problems ‘of the mutual life of the churches 
in this part of the country. Many friends 
of the church watched with interest the 
filling of his place in the pastorate, and 
again the church has called a man who was 
a successful lawyer before he entered the 
wider work of the ministry, and who, while 
minister of a neighboring church, has been 
the secretary of the local conference,—Rev. 
H. Lutz of Billerica. He has recently been 
installed. There is also a friendly interest 
in the welfare of other churches which are 
facing the problem of settling new ministers, 
notably the Third Religious Society of Dor- 
chester that has called Mr. Casson, widely 
known for his remarkably successful work 
as the secretary of the Department of Pub- 
licity of the American Unitarian Association. 

A promising experiment has been made in 
the Cambridge churches this winter. A 
series of meetings, lasting about six months, 
has just been brought to a close. In co- 
operation with Mr. Forbes of the Social 
Service Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, these churches have 
carried on meetings every Sunday evening 
for the discussion of social problems. A 
committee which has included representa- 
tives of the labor unions and other social 
organizations has had charge of the meet- 
ings. Cambridge has a number of these 
social organizations, aiming at the reform of 
society,—single-taxers, socialists, tax-payers’ 
association, etc. The object of the meet- 
ings—and the outcome has been a gratify- 
ing measure of stuccess—has been to bring 
together representatives of many social 
theories for mutual understanding and co- 
operation. At each meeting, after an ex- 
tended address, there has been discussion. 
As the season progressed, this discussion 
showed a growing comprehension of the 
mutuality of the various social theories. 
The spirit of good will was marked. ‘There 
was a ready response to the need of broad- 
mindedness. The meetings will be con- 
tinued next season. 

Along quite another line the Unitarian 
churches in Cambridge are engaged in use- 
ful activity,—in this work in co-operation 
with other churches of the city. The an- 
nual report of the East End: Christian Union 
has recently been issued, and it is evident 
that in that work, supported by the various 
denominations, the Unitarian churches are 
active. This is a large philanthropy in the 
part of the city toward the ‘‘West Boston 
Bridge.’’ That is one of the most densely 
populated parts of the city, and the pro- 
portion of non-English-speaking foreigners 
is rapidly increasing. A new piece of work 
has just been begun and is now in progress. 
It promises very important results. This 
is a thorough ‘“‘survey’’ of that section of 
the city and the gathering of vital statistics 
more completely than it has ever been done 
before in any part of the city. It is esti- 
mated that in a restricted area there are ten 
thousand people a fourth of whom do not 
speak the English language. The death- 
rate is high. There is need of an extended 
social work in this population. The survey 
is being made by trained investigators. In 
the plans for this enterprise a large share is 
being taken by members of the Unitarian 
churches. Obviously, ‘‘The Brotherhood of 
Man”’ is a working doctrine. 

Dr. Ames’s friends—and they are many— 
have sympathized with him in his prolonged 
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illness. He was specially missed in the 
recent celebration of the centennial of the 
birth of his predecessor in the Church of the 
Disciples,—James Freeman Clarke. That 
celebration has attracted wide attention 
through the Register and other publications, 
including the daily press. After all is said, 
Dr. Clarke has probably done more for lib- 
eral religion in the whole country th n in 
any other way, by phrasing the liberal faith 
in the famous “five points,” beginning 
“The Fatherhood of God.’ This statement 
has gone wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

The brave group of people in the Uni- 
tarian Society in West Somerville have cause 
for light-hearted rejoicing. If ever a group 
of Unitarians deserved to have their desire 
fulfilled, they deserve it. After years of 
work at a task too large for their financial 
ability, but small compared with their 
splendid spirit, and after slow progress toward 
that desired goal,—the building of an ade- 
quate and attractive church,—a splendid leg- 
acy has come to them. Other churches had 
large legacies from the same giver, Miss 
Hunt; but it is safe to say that none is more 
obviously deserved than this gift which 
assures an adequate home to the little Uni- 
tarian society in West Somerville. 

While recording the work of the churches 
and their activities in vital affairs, it is a 
satisfaction to say a word for the young 
people of the Boston churches and the 
hope, through them, for the future. The 
Boston Federation (of young people’s so- 
cieties) recently held its annual meeting in 
the Church of Our Father, East Boston. 
The organized work of the young people of 
the churches of Boston is making excellent 
progress. This federation will take a gen- 
erous share in the hospitality of Anniversary 
Week. ° 


John Perkins Forbes. 
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A ministry of singular charm and grace 
was closed by the death of Mr. Forbes. 
Born March 25, 1855, in Middleboro, Mass., 
he was not long since in what seemed to 
be full vigor with a promise of many 
years of successful activity. Immediately 
after leaving the Harvard Divinity School 
he was ordained in Westboro, Mass., 
Sept. 11, 1878. After serving the parish 
in that place four years, he accepted a call 
to Arlington, Mass., where he remained 
five years. A year before he resigned a 
call came to him from Taunton, Mass., 
which he declined on the ground that his 
service was still due to the parish in Arling- 
ton. After waiting a year, with stated and 
casual supplies, the parish renewed the call 
to Mr. Forbes, who then accepted it, remain- 
ing in Taunton eleven years, after which he 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which he served with great acceptance until 
his last illness. It was a singular coinci- 
dence that he once declined a call ta the 
parish in Dorchester, Mass., to which his 
son, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, was afterwards 
called, and that he took part in the service 
of installation. Mr. Forbes had a pleasing 
personality, fine pulpit delivery, and always 
had something to say of spiritual import, 
fitted to quicken the sympathies and the 
ethical sentiments of his hearers. He was 
especially welcome in the homes of his par- 
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ish. One of the men who knew him long 
said of him, “He is the kind of man that you 
like to have come into your house.”’ 

He was modest, genial, in a good sense 
ambitious, but not given to personal display 
or to striving after the prizes of ministerial 
success. He was a welcome speaker on 
many public occasions and eminently well 
qualified to address audiences not familiar 
with Unitarian doctrine. His stronghold, 
however, was the pulpit. There in his 
devotional attitude, and in his office as a 
preacher and teacher he was earnest, dig- 
nified, and impressive. In all the parishes 
to which he ministered his memory will 
be kept green so long as the generation to 
which he belonged survives. 

His illness and death came as a surprise 
to the general public. The disease from 
which he suffered was arteriosclerosis which 
was rapidly developed and caused much 
suffering, from which, with no hope of re- 
covery, the release was welcome. 


Rey. George W. Patten. 


On Monday, April 18, funeral services were 
held for Rev. George W. Patten at his home 
in Cambridge. Rev. Edward H. Hall, D.D., 
formerly minister of the First Parish Church, 
was the officiating clergyman. Burial ser- 
vices, at which Rev. J. H. Perrin officiated, 
were held on Tuesday forenoon at Sanborn- 
ton, N.H. 

Mr. Patten was a native of Stockholm, 
N.Y., and was sixty-six years of age. He 
served in the Civil War as a member of the 
Eleventh New York Cavalry. Soon after 
the conclusion of the war he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School, where he was 
graduated in 1870. In 1875 Mr. Patten 
married Miss Sarah Taylor of Sanbornton, 
N.H., and she survives. Mr. Patten had 
parishes at Dublin, N.H., and at Bernard- 
ston. For some time, however, he had been 
in frail health and for six years he had lived 
in comparative retirement in Cambridge. 


Post-office Mission Exchange. 


Among the thousands of correspondents 
of the Post-office Mission are many isolated 
Unitarians for whom this Mission is their 
church. ; 

To meet the need of sermons for these 
correspondents and to supplement the tracts 
of the American Unitarian Association the 
Post-office Mission Exchange was estab- 
lished several years ago. _ 

A few churches and Alliances have gen- 
erously contributed to it, but we need more 
sermons; and we believe, if this use of ser- 
mons could be more widely known, that 
many churches, Alliances, and individuals 
would gladly subscribe the money for print- 
ing a sermon by their minister. We should 
like these sermons to come from all parts 
of the country. 

The printed sermons may be sent to the 
Post-office Mission Exchange, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and an equal number 
by other ministers will be credited to the 
contributor. 

These sermons are useful for church-door 
and other local distribution, and thus a 
more wide-spread knowledge of what our 
individual ministers are preaching becomes 
incidentally one of the valuable results of 
this circulation of sermons. 


The Christian Register 


We hope to receive at least five hundred 
copies of each, but we can use a thousand 
or more. For convenience in mailing we 
suggest that the sermons do not exceed 
4% inches by 74 inches in size. 

Some societies not belonging to this 
Exchange are now printing sermons, and 
we hope that they may consider that a 
slight increase in expense will enable them 
to print a larger edition and join it. 

This is a good time to select some inspir- 
ing sertnon of the winter and put it into 
such form that it may be carried to those 
who never have an opportunity to hear 
liberal preaching. 

For the National 
Committee. 


Mrs. FREDERICK T. Lord, Chairman, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Post-office Mission 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The Training of Ministers. 
Many times I have referred to the ex- 
ceptional progress which the Sunday-School 
cause is making in our sister denominations. 
Energetic attention is now given to aims and 
methods by educators, professors, and ex- 
perts of all kinds. But the most encouraging 
feature arises from the strong tendency 
toward organization of these progressive 
forces. We behold local Sunday-School 
Unions, State Sunday-School Associations, 
National Sunday-School Conventions, and 
International Sunday-School Societies. I 
mention the creation of this great current 
in religious education for the purpose of 
inspiring our own work and deepening the 
appreciation of what is doing. 
* * * 


Let me single out the record of what oc- 
curred in Boston last week. ‘Theological 
Seminary presidents and professors, in a 
large number, assembled to consider how 
ministers could be better trained for Sunday- 
School duties. This recalls the earnest ap- 
peals I have made myself on this subject. 
Bishop Lawrence opened the Conference 
with Scripture reading and prayer. Among 
those present were such men as Dean Hodges 
(Episcopalian) of Cambridge, Dr. Gifford 
(Baptist) of Brookline, Prof. Coe (Congre- 
gational), New York City, andsoforth. Mr. 
W.N. Hartshorn, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the International Sunday- 
School Association, gave an interesting state- 
ment of reasons they had for this consulta- 


tion. 


* * * 


He quoted Pastor Wagner, who said: 
‘“The Sunday School is the most important 
part of the church. What happens to-day 
in the Sunday School becomes to-morrow 
a part of the church.’”’ Mr. Hartshorn 
himself believes that the most productive 
enterprise and the finest asset in the possession 
of the church is the Sunday School. He 
also quoted Dr. EK. Y. Mullins, president of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., assaying: “‘(1) The supreme 
need in our country to-day is that the forces 
which make for character shall control the 
forces which make for intelligence; (2) one 
of the greatest forces which make for char- 
acter is the Sunday School; (3) the factor 
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of the Sunday School most potent in the 
development .of character is the teacher; 
(4) the supreme lack in the present-day 
Sunday School is the lack of a sufficient 
number of thoroughly equipped teachers; 
(5) the chief teacher of the teachers and 
trainer of the trainers of the Sunday School 
is the pastor; (6) the chief trainer of the 


pastor is the theological seminary.” 
* * * 


Then coming to the matter in hand, Mr. 
Hartshorn added this: ‘“‘It is therefore 
most fitting that the presidents and faculties 
of the theological seminaries in New England 
should come together, at this time, to con- 
sider what they can do in the training of 
young men, not only to be the pastor of the 
membership of the church, but of the Sun- 
day School; how they may not only teach 
through the sermon from the pulpit, but how 
they may, also, teach the teachers, who are 
called to teach in the Sunday School.” 

* * * 

Note—I make this statement for the 
benefit of our Sunday Schools and churches. 
The books of the Sunday-School Society 
will be kept open till May 10. This gives 
an extension of over a week, in which time 
we trust those who are belated from any 
cause will surely send in the annual contribu- 
tions. Money and loyal support are our 
great resources in the campaign of religious 
education. EpwarpD A. HorTON. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The May meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will be held in the First Parish Church, 
at Concord, Mass., at 4.30 P.M., Sunday, 
May 1. The subject of the afternoon ses- 
sion is ‘‘The Line of Advance,” and the roll- 
call will be answered by three-minute re- 
ports of the constituent bodies in reply to 
the question ‘‘What are You Doing to Aid 
the Advance?’’ 

The devotional service in the afternoon 
will be led by Rev. Alson H. Robinson. Rev. 
Edward Cummings will speak on ‘‘The Plan 
of Attack,” and Mr, Sanford Bates will 
address the conference on “‘ Backing up the 
Line of Advance.’’? The usual word from 
National Headquarters will be brought by 


Marriages. 


In Westwood, Mass., 2oth inst., by Rey. C. S. Locke, 
William R. Pickering and Alice L. Colburn. 


Herbert Joseph Harwood of Littleton, aged 55 years. 


BF Ne LET.—Seven miles from station, two from post- 
office, in FULL VIEW OF MTS. CHOCORUA AND WASH- 
INGTON, a farm place, with three trout brooks, house, barn, 
ice house, and tent. Garden planted; purest spring water 
running in kitchen, and modern bathroom; six bedrooms, 
parlor and dining-room with open fireplaces; all well 
furnished; piazza thirty feet long with view, furnished 
with hammocks, etc. Rent $275, ice included; horse, 
carriage, and cow can be hired reasonably. Address No, 
12 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


APP 20 YEARS TO YOUR LIFE, settling ina 
mild, healthful climate, in the best suburb of 

Richmond, Va. Purest water, best schools. Northern 
-ettlers, Write E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

From 6.30 to 7.30 P.M. refreshments will 
be served by the guild of the First Parish, 
Concord, and at 7.30 the evening session will 
open. Rev. Loren B. Macdonald will con- 
duct the devotional service in the evening, 
and Rev. Thomas Van Ness will preach the 
sermon. 

Cars from Harvard Square and Sullivan 
Square connect with Concord cars, leaving 
Arlington Heights on the hour and half 
hour, passing through Bedford at seven 
minutes past the hour and half hour. These 
cars are a pleasant and convenient means of 
reaching the First Parish Church (Unitarian), 
as they leave one directly opposite the build- 
ing in Concord Village. 

JOSEPHINE BROURTON, 
Secretary. 


Hospitality during Anniversary 
Week. 


The Boston Federation, in co-operation 
with the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
is planning for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the Young People’s 
Religious Union meetings to be held Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, May 26, 1910, 
at the Second Church, Copley Square, Boston, 
Mass. 

The officers of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will receive at the conclusion 
of the afternoon session, and at 6.15 a col- 
lation will be served, to which all delegates 
are cordially invited. 

Through the courtesy of the larger com- 
mittee, delegates will be welcomed on Thurs- 
day, May 26, to the luncheon at Bulfinch 
Place Church, upon application that morn- 
ing at the American Unitarian Association 
Headquarters, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Delegates who may wish to remain in 
Boston over night will be gladly entertained 
by members of the Boston Federation by 
communicating with Miss Grace R. Torr, 
secretary of the Unitarian Hospitality Com- 
mittee for Anniversary Week, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, before May 14. 

MINNIe Packarp, Chairman, 
CHESTER N. ROGERS, 
GEORGE AMES, 
Hospitality Committee of the Boston 
Federation. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Prof. George Herbert Palmer will preach 
in King’s Chapel, Sunday morning, May 8. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, May 4, will be conducted by Rev. 
E. C. Butler of Quincy. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, May 2, 1910, at 11 o’clock. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet in 
Weston, Monday, May 2, Rev. C. F. 
Russell, host. Luncheon at 1 p.m. ‘Train 
leaves North Station at 11.40 A.M. Sub- 
ject of paper, ‘‘The Christian Monuments 
of Ravenna.’’ Guests will be met at the 
station. 


The: Caritian Repidter 


Rev. Risto Lappala of the Congregational- 
Trinitarian Church, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for New England, 
is hereby commended to: our churches and 
ministers. Fellowship granted April 13, 
1910. Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


On May 7, at four o’clock in the afternoon 
in Channing Church, Newton, will be held 
a service of unveiling and presentation 
of the Memorial to the late Francis B. 
Hornbrooke, D.D., erected by past and 
present members of the parish. Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., will pay the tribute, 
and the Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, Rev. Andrew 
Halm, Rev. Harry Lutz, and Mr. George H. 
Remeli will also take part in the service: 
The day also commemorates Dr. Horn- 
brooke’s and Robert Browning’s birthdays. 
Friends are earnestly invited. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice will hold a rally in Malden at Marcus 
Hall, 128 Pleasant Street, Sunday evening, 
May 1. The speakers will be: Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield, Brookline; Rev. Grover G. Mills, 
Watertown; and Rev. F. K. Gifford, Melrose. 
All who are interested are invited to be 
present. There is an effort being made to 
organize a%Unitarian church%in Malden 
along the lines of the Fellowship for Social 
Justice. The subject will be, ‘‘The Church 
and Social Justice.” Marcus Hall is near 
Malden Square and the Station. 


Meetings. 


NEWTON UNITARIAN CruB.—The Uni- 
tarian Club of Newton, which included in 
its membership men from Channing Church, 
the Newton Centre, and West Newton Uni- 
tarian churches, closed its twentieth year on 
Thursday evening, April 21, with the an- 
nual meeting and Ladies’ Night at Chan- 


ning Church parlors. 


Over two hundred members and guests 
were present. Rev. Dr. James De Normandie 
gave his paper on ‘‘Reminiscences of Dr. 
Hale,’”’ followed by brief remarks by Rev. 
Harry Lutz, who was installed as minister 
of- Channing Church the previous Sunday. 
The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Charles A. Clarke; vice-presidents, 
Geo. H. Ellis and James Kingman; treas- 
urer, Robert D. Holt; secretary, Frank H. 
Burt; executive committee, Edward Moll, 
Henry P. Curtiss, Freedom Hutchinson. 
Frederick F. Cutter, and Dr. David W. Wells, 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.: The Dis- 
ciples School, through its organizations of 
the Lend-a-Hand Club, the Young Readers’ 
Round Table, and the Ten Times One, has 
rendered practical service to the church and 
to the city. The Lend-a-Hand presented 
“Twelfth Night’’ in the holidays with marked 
success. The Ten Times One planned an 
afternoon with Miss Merritt of Scituate, 
who showed her remarkable paintings of 
Palestine to a large gathering of young 
people and parents. The Young: Readers’ 
Round Table, under the direction of Mr. 
Oscar C. Gallagher, has dramatized ‘‘ The 
Man without a Country.’’ This play is to 
be presented as a tribute to Dr. Hale-on 
Friday, April 29, in the church library, 
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at quarter before eight. Dr. Ames, the. 
beloved minister of the church, has been 
greatly missed at all the meetings: - , 


Brewster, Mass.—First Unitarian Church 
Rev. E. A. Chase: A meeting of unique 
interest and significance was held in this 
church on Wednesday evening, April 20. 
A supper was given, under the management 
of the Men’s Club, an aggressive and active 
organization which has done much to de- 
velop and sustain interest during the last 
few months. ‘They had as their guests the 
members of the Men’s Club of the Baptist 
Church of Brewster. After supper in the 
new and convenient parish house, all ad- 
journed to the church, where an address was 
given by Rev. Charles W. Casson, upon 
‘The Relation of the Church to the Social 
Problem.”’ 


Personals. 


Rev. C. W. Casson has announced his 
acceptance of the call recently given him 
by the Third Religious Society of Dorchester, 
Mass., to become its minister. He will 
enter upon his new duties on May 1. 


Rev. Edward’A. Horton, taking the ad- 
vice of his physician, who orders a thorough 
rest, has resigned his position as executive 
head of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety after twenty-five years of active and 
successful service. His successor will prob- 
ably be Rev. William I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, who is expected to take charge im- 
mediately after the annual meeting which 
is set for May 27. 


Ready May 1 


[MemMoRABLE SERMONS No. 19] 


THE ONE RELIGION 


BY 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT 


Although there are many theologies, there is 
but one religion,— not yours, not mine, not any 
one “ism,” but one central religious truth 
(common to all religions in varying degree) 
which is “the goodness of God and the con- 
fidence that man may place in it for life and 
for death.” 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 


ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMON NO. 19 
ade BY THE > 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute ie the Oity 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Supdarechools are used to give 
peeienCee temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. - 
Applications gains from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much ni te 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. biteg ray President. 
Rev. oie ee Eliot, Pag Nk A: Socata Treas 
6 


Parker B. 
279 Ae... t.. ng 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Apri 28 1910] 


Already acknowledged...................-455 $50,309.09 
April 18. Society in Lebanon, N.H............ 12.00 
18. Society in Detroit, Mich., additional, 100.00 
18. First Unitarian Society in Newton 
(West Newton), Mass............. 1,600.00 
as Society in Houlton, Me............. 51.00 
18. Society in New London, Conn....... 14.70 
18. Society in Yonkers, N.Y., additional . 25.00 
18. Society in Kingston, Mass., additional, 5.00 
18. Society in Pepperell, MMaesy re. 10.00 
18, Church of the isciples, poten, Mass., 800.00 
18. Society in Palo Alto, Cal............ 46.95 
18. National Alliance Siete Hawes So- 
ciety, South Boston, Mass. Seeks 5.00 
20. Society in Weston, Massioten asic. 550.00 
20. Society in Littleton, UNS seaiee nessa 10.00 
20. Society in Norton, Mass ............ 15.00 
20, National Alliance Branch, Arcadia, 
Shs FAO SS eee 25.00 
20. Miss Elizabeth S. Chadbourne, Der 
chester, Mass., “In memory of m 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Chad- 
bourne.” 20,00 
20 doe So ag Church, Winnipeg, 
A a Malolos eee 25.00 
20. Society i in Louisville, Ky. . 100,00 
20. Society in Harvard, Mass 43-75 
20. Society in Peterboro, INGETIW Ga leuth 113.00 
20. Society in Pembroke, Mass......... 5.00 
20. Society in Amherst, Mass........... 2.00 
20. Joe Wise, Wardner, Ida.............. 2.00 
ey WN p07 A a 400.00 
20. Society in Sioux City, Ia............ 35-37 
20. National Alliance. Branch, Lenox 
Avenue Church, New York, N.Y... 10.00 
20. Society in Malden, Mass., additional. . 5.00 
20. Sunday-school, Society in Brattle- 
ROTOR Bede nie Spi oh diecast tee 3.00 
21. Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 
21. Society in Florence, Mass........... 35.00 
21. Society in Deerfield, Mass., additional, 4.00 
21. A. W. Rountree, Macon, Ga......... 5.00 
21. Unity Church (Third Society), Brook- 
We WNC, OOo De ORS ROO BE OBO CON 118.71 
21. Society in Carlisle, Mass............ 5.00 
22. Society in Fall River, Massy ers.) wes 152.00 
22. Society in East Boston, IMSS iisi.v. sists 50.00 
22. Society in Topeka, Kan............. 23.00 
22. Society in Walpole, N. H., additional. 10.02 
22. Society in Hartfor rd, Coun & Yes... .c8e 50.85 
22 Souls’ Unitarian Church, Rox- 
ER VMIASS ONE Fac Sih. spciecls bas cea 188.00 
23. First Parish, 4g SP Me. ip... eueer 222.45 
23. Society i in Newton Centre, Mass..... 25.00 
23. Society in West Roxbury, Mass. ..... 76.57 
23. Church of All Souls, New York, N.Y . 1,000.00 
23. Society in Holyoke, Mass ........... 10.00 
23. Society in Beverly, Mass............ 75.00 
23. Society in Harvard, Mass., additional, 18.62 
23. First jociety, Minneapolis, Minn .... §0.00 
23. Society in Cleveland, Meri additional, 300.00 
23. Society in Eastondale, M: 15.63 
23. Society in San Diego, Cal... 26.76 
23. Society in Hudson, Mass., additional, 14.00 
$65,824.55 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society from 
April 9 to April 23, inclusive :— 


April 11. Franklin, N.H., Sunday-school......... $15.00 
11. Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school ........ 5.00 
1x. Kansas City, Mo., Sunday-school ...... 8.00 
rr. Fairhaven, Mass.,  Sunday-school dt in 15.00 
12. mee York, Lenox Avenue Sunday- 

MONEE Fees Hale eiae4.o pints 15.00 
12 Px; se Foaeie A An ee ee 5.00 
12. Bre Pa, Mass., Sunday-school........ 2.00 
12. Billerica, "Mass., ‘Sunday-school E oidhes.cn 10.00 
12, Ridgewood, N.. us ., Sunday-school ....... 1.00 
13. Templeton, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 10.00 
13. Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday-school SAR 10.00 
13. Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school........ a5 
13. Concord, Mass., AND ays Shs ce cines 50 
14. Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian Church, Hats 
14. Derby, Conn., Sunday-school AER AON 5.00 
14. Geneseo, Ill., Sunday-school Tate Ae 8.00 
15. Montclair, N. ., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
1s. Watertown, ass., Sunday-school. ..... 10.00 
16. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
16. Colo ado Springs Col., Sunday-school . . 4.00 
16. M Hobbs, Waltham, Mass... 25.00 
18. a Second Church Sunday-school. . 10.00 
18. Laconia, N.H., Sunday-school ......... 1.00 
18. seg Barbara, Cal., Sunday-school 10.00 
18. Holbrook, Newberry, S.C. 4.60 
20. Me Ea Mass., Sunday-schoo! A apart 5.00 
20. Brattleboro, Vt., Sunday-school........ 3.00 
20. Winnipeg, Manitoba, All Souls’ Sunday- 
RRR atch ta hac oss ins, A820 3.00 
20. Northampton, Mass., Sunday-school ... 5.00 
20. Buffalo, N.Y., First Unitarian Sunday- 
oo. | TS Sa ee 10.00 
20. Hackensack, N.J., Sunda: , Semper Tree 5.00 
20. Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school, ad- 
ditional’ (total, $10.00)............+- 5.00 
20. Roslii , Sunday-school ..... 5.00 
20. Shirley, Mass Oy Tipe eel alle ae 10.00 
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some few people still 
buy soda crackers in 
a bag is hard to say. 


But. it is easy to 
understand why in- 
creasing millions of a 


Nation’s people keep 
on getting and eating 
more and more 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


a? 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


April a Montpelier, Vt., Sunday-school ........ $10.00 
2. Florence, Mass., ., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
aut Belfast, Me., Sunday-school........... 5.00 
22. Charleston, S. @., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 
22. Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school ....... .00 
23. Boston, Bulfinch Place Sunday-school. . 10.00 
23. Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Mae Sa aN ae clare kp fA) Ss 5,00 
23. New York, All Souls’ Church,......... 100.00 


RICHARD C. HumMpHREYS, Treasurer. 
The Meadville Institute. 


An Institute for Religious Education will 
be held at Meadville, Pa., June 27—July 11. 
The Meadville Conference has voted to 
stipport the Institute and the Sunday 
School Society, and the Theological School 
will co-operate. Valuable lectures for the 
teacher, the. parent, and the church worker 
will be given. Meadville will offer reason- 
able living and attractive surroundings for 
recreation as well as study. The full pro- 


spectus will appear later. It is hoped that 
the churches within reach of Meadville will 
send teachers and workers to this summer 
institute. The committee appointed to ar- 
range the session are Rev. Minot Simons, 
Cleveland, Prof. F. C. Doan, Meadville, and 
Rev. L. W. Mason, Pittsburg. These have 
added Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, who 
will serve as secretary and answer inquiries. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Alice L. Higgins, secretary of the 
Associated Charities, will speak Friday 
morning, April 29, at 10.30, on the work of 
that organization. There will be no Thurs- 
day lecture. 

The lecture by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
has been postponed to Saturday, May 7, 
at 10.30. 
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Pleasantries. 


The proper study of mankind is a room 
where womankind can’t get in.—Lappin- 
cotl’s. 


“So you want to marry my daughter, do 
you, young man?” ‘‘Y-e-s, s-sir.”” ‘Well, 
can you support a family?’ ‘‘H-how many 
are there of you, sir?’’—Judge. 


Conductor: ‘‘Settle now, or get off.” 
Dignified Citizen: ‘“‘What do you take me 
for?”? Conductor: ‘‘Fi’ cents, same as 


anybody else.”—The Presbyterian. 


“When I’m a man, I’m going 
to be a soldier.” Mother: ‘‘What! and be 
killed by the enemy?’ Tommy: ‘Oh, 
well, then I guess I’ll be the enemy !’’— Yale 
Record. 


“What is this peculiar key on your type- 
writer? I never saw it on any before.” 
“Hist! My own invention. Whenever you 
can’t spell a word, you press this key and 


Tommy: 


it makes a blur.’”’—Boston Transcript. 
“T don’t want to play with Jessie,” said 
a five-year-old boy to his mother, ‘‘’cause 


she’s too ladylike.” ‘‘What do you mean, 
Peter dear?’’. ‘‘I mean she’s bossy—telis 
you to do things, like she was your mother.” 


Congressman A.: “I can say with pride 
that I have never ridden on a railroad pass.”’ 
Congressman B.: “Jove! I wish I could 
say as much.” Bystander: ““Why don’t 
you say it, B.? A. said it.’’—Rollingstone. 


A sailor had just shown a lady over the 
ship. In thanking him she said, “I am 
sorry to see by the rules that tips are for- 
bidden on your ship.’’ ‘“‘Lor’ bless you, 
ma’am,”’ replied the sailor, ‘“so were apples 
in the Garden of Eden.” 


Inquisitive Lady: ‘And what 
little box for?’’ Nerve-racked Clerk: 
for odds and ends.’’ Inquisitive Lady: 
“But it has two compartments. Why is 
that?’’ Nerve-racked Clerk: ‘‘One for odds, 
madam, and the other for ends.’’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


is this 
“Oh, 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher read the 
story of the Roman who swam across the 
Tiber three times before breakfast. ‘‘You 
do not doubt a trained swimmer could do 
that, do you, James?’”’ ‘No, sir,’’ answered 
Jimmie; ‘‘but I wondered why he didn’t 
make it four and get back to the side his 
clothes were on.’’—Success Magazine. 


Simeon Easygo, after living sixty years 
on a farm, found his quarters on shipboard 
somewhat cramped. He obviated the lack 
of space, however, by stowing his trousers 
and shoes into a round cupboard in the side 
of the vessel on going to bed. At 7 A.M. 
there was excitement. ‘‘Steward, las’ night 
I put my clothes in that ’ar cubby-hole, 
an’ they haint thar now.” “That ain’t 
a clothes-press; that’s a port-hole, sir.”’ 


Mrs. Pryor’s daughter, Mrs. Rice, once 
attempted to introduce William Cullen 
Bryant to a class of poor white boys she was 
teaching at a night-school in her home on 
a plantation in Virginia. She had taught 
them to read and write, had given them some 
arithmetic and geography, even some Latin, 
and was then minded to awaken the esthetic 
instincts which she believed must exist in 
the poor fellows. She read the beautiful 
poem, ‘To a Water-Fowl.” ‘‘Now, boys, 
she eagerly said, ‘‘tell me how you would 
feel if you had seen this.’’ There was dead 
silence. Appealing to the most hopeful of 
her pupils, she received an enlightening re- 
sponse: “I  wouldn’t. think  nuthin’.”’ 
“What would you say?’’ she persisted. 
“Wal, I reckon I’d say, ‘Thar goes a duck!’”’ 
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Educational. 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. her anes 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE TEMPLETON INN| 
' TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLopGETtT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, r910. 


AMONG N.H. HILLS 
REST AND RECREATION 


We can accommodate a few guests at our 
summer home, Restview, Canterbury, N.H., 
from July to October. High and dry, fine 
scenery, maple shade, pine groves home-grown 
vegetables, etc. For particulars, address C. L. 
TRUE, Tilton, N.H. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical yalue.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS co. 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ THE CHEST 
WITH THE 
CHILL IN 

BU ie 


KNOWN 
THE WORLD 
OVER 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
. Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60,, LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar, 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimb 


For illus- 
all, Principal. 


the MacDulfie Schoo 
For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students. 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
ium and outdoor sports. Halfway between 
Boston and New York. The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirablefor girls with a ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
tificate privileges. 
Principals : 

|) John MacDuffioe, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffioe, A. B. 


ante S < ‘ ee bear ——% i 
is 5 oe : iia 


PROCTOR ACADEM 


Scholarships, General — 


i 


j 


i 
‘ 
4 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes, _ 


Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. - 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL | 


POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. 


HOMES 


Every interior part 


“ MAINE MFG. CO. 
NASHUA, N.H. 


F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


WHITE AKOUN PAIN: 


FOR THE MILLIONS AND MILLIONAIRE 


Excel in Cold-Retaining, Heat-Repelling Qualities. 
removable and cleanable. 


SANITARY—ECONOMICAL—CONVENIENT—BEAUTIFUL 
Send for Catalog and Pictorial Booklet 


REFRIGERATOR 


